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AFRICA. 

LETTER  FROM  MRS.  TYLER. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  work  accomplished  among  the 
Zulu  women,  we  must  first  visit  a  heathen  kraal,  and  examine  the 
surroundings  of  the  wife  and  daughter  there.  Let  us  look  at  the 
house,  which  we  involuntarily  name  an  old-fashioned,  "exagger- 
ated bee-hive"  —  its  frame-work  of  long  sticks,  fastened  together 
with  strings  of  monkey-rope,  and  covered  with  coarse  grass,  which 
is  sewed  on  with  the  same  material ;  its  inner  support  of  two  or 
three  posts  through  the  center  shining  and  blackened  with  smoke, 
which  has  no  way  of  escape  save  through  the  little  rush  door,  just 
large  enough  for  the  inmates  to  creep  in  and  out ;  its  fire-place  a 
small  circle  marked  off  in  the  floor,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  rim, 
to  prevent  the  scattering  of  fire  and  ashes.  Chairs  are  not  needed, 
for  all  sit  upon  the  floor.  The  only  table  is  a  rush  mat,  finely 
woven,  about  two  feet  square.  The  pots  for  cooking  are  of  various 
sizes,  made  of  clay,  and  baked  by  the  housewife;  those  for  beer 
of  the  same  construction,  but  much  larger.  A  beer-strainer  of 
braided  rushes ;  a  few  wooden  spoons,  carved  or  plain,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner;  a  wooden  milk-pail,  holding  two  or  three 
quarts,  hollowed  out  of  the  branch  of  a  tree;  stones  for  grinding 
food;  sleeping-mats,  blankets  and  wooden  pillows,  complete  the 
furniture.    On  one  side  a  place  is  fenced  off  for  cattle  and  goats. 
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The  door  opens  toward  the  cattle-fold,  and  as  the  maiden  passes 
in  and  out,  she  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  eight  or  ten  cows 
shall  he  brought  there  as  an  exchange  for  her  in  marriage.  She 
considers  it  no  degradation  that  she  is  to  be  bought  with  cows,  but 
an  indication  of  worth  and  importance ;  and  to  this  great  event  of 
life,  her  thoughts  turn  night  and  day.  Iler  mother,  too,  is  su- 
premely anxious  that  she  should  grow  up  strong  and  healthy,  and 
gradually  accustoms  her  to  the  duties  which  shall  fit  her  for  a 
profitable  wife.  I  well  remember  the  anxious  entreaty  of  a  dying 
heathen  woman  that  I  would  take  her  daughter  to  live  with  me, 
as  she  did  not  want  her  to  grow  up  sickly,  like  herself,  and  she  had 
noticed  that  my  girls  looked  strong  and  healthy. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the  contemplated  marriage  is 
talked  of;  and  when,  at  last,  all  the  preliminaries  are  arranged,  the 
great  day  is  appointed.  The  girl  is  conducted  by  her  father  or 
brothers,  in  great  pomp,  to  the  kraal  of  her  future  husband,  laden 
with  ornaments,  the  most  of  which  are  fastened  to  an  apron  of 
cow's  skin,  given  her  by  him.  The  cattle  are  exchanged  and 
slaughtered  by  the  parents  on  both  sides,  and  dancing  and  singing, 
with  various  complimentary  speeches,  are  carried  on;  till,  at  last, 
the  bridegroom  presents  the  bride  with  an  ox,  and  then  the  cere- 
mony is  considered  complete, —  the  contract  binding.  Her  husband 
tikes  her  to  his  house,  which  is  only  a  new  edition  of  the  old 
home, —  no  improvement  whatever, —  and  thus  she  begins  her  new 
life,  like  her  mother  before  her.  The  hoe,  presented  by  her  hus- 
band as  an  indication  that  she  is  to  work  for  him  hereafter,  is 
brought  into  use  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  softened  by  rain, 
and  she  soon  points  with  pride  to  the  large  patches  which  have 
been  cultivated  by  her  own  hand. 

Meantime,  the  house  must  be  cleaned,  the  com  ground  and  cooked, 
the  fire-wood  and  water  brought,  the  snuff-box  filled ;  and,  indeed, 
everything  that  is  done,  must  be  done  by  her.  Her  liege  lord  has 
worked  hard  enough  to  obtain  all  those  cows  in  her  father's  kraal, 
and  now  he  may  take  a  long  rest. 

The  vigilant  mother-in-law,  too,  has  her  eyes  wide  open  to  every 
omission  of  duty,  and  the  young  wife  resigns  herself  to  a  life  of 
toil,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it,  if  she  happens  to  have  a  good 
disposition;  if  not,  it  is  only  like  "kicking  against  the  pricks,"  for 
she  is,  alas !  boughten  property.  11  she  have  children, —  unless  a 
younger  sister  is  loaned  as  nurse-maid, —  she  takes  her  infant  with 
her  to  the  fields,  and  works  with  it  fastened  to  her  back  by  a  piece 
of  skin,  in  which  it  sits,  its  little  head  dangling  in  a  most  danger- 
ous manner,  we  should  say,  but  she  says  it  is  thus  lulled  to  sleep. 
The  labor  of  the  day  over,  she  chats  and  snuffs  till  bed-time,  spreads 
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her  mat  and  blanket,  and  lies  down,  with  no  thought  of  thankful- 
ness for  mercies  recieved,  or  sorrow  for  sins  committed. 

If  the  Sabbath  be  observed  by  a  partial  rest  from  ordinary  labor, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  and  the  idea  com- 
mends itself,  not  from  a  desire  to  attend  worship  in  God's  house; 
but  she  has  heard  that  missionaries  think  it  wrong  to  work  on  that 
day,  and  the  idea  commends  itself,  if  there  is  nothing  pressing  to 
do.  It  gives  her  leisure  for  grinding  snuff,  or  doing  other  light 
work  at  home.  After  awhile,  as  work  accumulates  and  her  hus- 
band becomes  irksome,  she  encourages  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
another  wife,  that  there  be  a  division  of  labor ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  retain  her  place  of  honor  as  the  first  loved. 

A  few  years  pass  by,  and  she  begins  to  show  marks  of  age ;  her 
vigor  and  good  looks  are  exchanged  for  weakness  and  extreme 
ugliness.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  hard 
and  weary  life  she  has  led,  but  perhaps  more  to  the  want  of  high 
and  ennobling  aspirations,  and  to  her  surroundings,  so  sensual  and 
debasing.  The  future  is  dark  and  comfortless;  and  when,  at  last, 
death  comes  to  release  her  from  bodily  pain,  she  turns  aside  and 
resigns  herself  to  her  fate.  Then  her  body  is  wrapped  in  her  blanket 
or  mat,  and  laid  in  the  grave  prepared  for  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death,  sometimes,  through  fear,  even  before  life  is  extinct.  I 
knew  an  old  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  laid  in 
a  grave  only  partially  covered  with  earth,  her  son  intending  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  the  morning.  His  surprise  can  be  imagined  when 
he  found  her  sitting  up,  and  she  saluted  him  with,  "How  do  you 
do,  my  son?"  She  lived  several  years,  and  was  often  pointed  out 
as  a  wonder. 

An  old  woman  is  not  mourned  like  a  girl  or  a  young  woman.  It 
is  said  of  her,  "She  has  gone  home;  her  time  has  come."  But 
when  one  not  old  dies,  the  most  distressing  cries  and  wailings  are 
heard  through  the  day  at  the  kraal.  Messengers  are  sent  out  to 
inform  neighbors  and  friends,  and  if  any  who  are  called  do  not 
come,  there  is  suspicion  at  once  that  they  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  death  of  the  lost  one.  Thus  it  is  that  many  who  have 
had  no  love  or  interest  for  the  departed,  fear  to  stay  away,  however 
pressing  their  work  at  home,  or  however  long  the  intervening  dis- 
tance may  be.  With  all  apparent  sincerity  they  join  with  the 
others  in  beating  their  bodies,  and  making  the  usual  outward  show 
of  grief. 

So  deeply  is  the  cruel  superstition  of  their  fathers' interwoven 
with  their  nature,  that  they  may  be  said  to  live  in  bondage  to  fear 
all  their  life-time.  After  the  dead  are  buried  out  of  their  sight  the 
name  is  no  longer  spoken,  and  never  perpetuated  in  loving  remem- 
brance as  with  us. 
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TURKEY. 
LETTER  FROM  MISS  SHATTUCK. 

Miss  Shattuck,  who,  with  Miss  Proctor,  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  the 
out-stations  around  Aintab,  writes  as  follows  of  some  of  her  experiences.  Of 
her  journey  home  from  Adana,  she  says:  — 

At  noon  on  Wednesday,  our  animals  being  ready,  our  eighty 
pupils  begged  to  go  out  a  little  way  with  us ;  but  as  the  crowd  of 
men  was  too  great  to  render  it  proper,  we  bade  them  good-by  at 
the  house.  Many  of  the  brethren  accompanied  us  over  the  great 
bridge  as  far  as  the  Moslem  grave-yard,  where  one  of  them  led  in 
prayer,  and  all  but  a  few  mounted  ones  turned  back  with  sad  faces. 
After  an  hour  or  two  the  others  left,  and  we  passed  on,  spending 
the  night  in  a  khan  at  Mesis,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jihoor. 
The  next  day  our  way  was  through  one  continuous  garden.  Cycla- 
men, hyacinths,  anemones,  narcissus,  grandi-floras  and  daisies  being 
prominent  among  the  other  flowers,  mingled  with  the  mosses,  ivies, 
and  fresh  green  grass. 

That  night  we  slept  in  a  little  Turkish  village,  the  khan  of  which 
was  already  too  full  to  admit  of  any  comfort,  and  we  were  shown 
to  the  house  of  a  widow  woman,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  ac- 
commodate us.  Here,  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  see  at  all  in  the 
windowless  rooms,  the  same  old  sights  met  our  eyes  —  a  calf  in 
one  corner,  close  beside  a  filthy  pile  of  bedding  used  by  the  family; 
mud  and  dirt  at  the  other  end,  from  which  they  had  turned  out  a 
horse  and  cow  to  make  room  for  our  boxes  and  traveling-bags; 
upon  the  earth  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  smouldering 
fire,  over  which  the  evening  meal  was  being  cooked,  with  no  chim- 
ney or  outlet  for  the  smoke  except  that  afforded  by  the  crevices 
between  the  reeds  composing;  the  roof  and  the  sides  of  the  house. 

Thankful  for  our  folding-chairs,  which  would  keep  us  somewhat 
out  of  the  filth  and  vermin,  we  seated  ourselves  for  rest,  while  the 
women  came  about  to  ask  us  why  we  did  not  marry ;  why  we  put 
up  our  hair  in  the  way  we  do,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  hang  down 
our  backs  like  theirs,  with  black  cotton  twine  braided  in  to  extend 
the  length  a  yard  or  two  beyond  the  hair,  and  with  beads  or  silver 
ornaments  dangling  at  the  end.  They  were  sure  our  eyes  would  be 
ruined  if  we  did  not  cover  our  heads  with  the  heavy  head-dress  they 
consider  so  indispensable  both  night  and  day.  Hanging  a  curtain 
across  the  room,  Miss  Proctor  and  I  occupied  the  apartment  with 
the  calf,  feeling  much  less  of  contamination  from  this  little  crea- 
ture than  from  the  woman  and  girl  who  persisted  in  spreading 
their  beds  close  by  ours.  On  remonstrating  with  them  for  living  in 
such  filth,  they  seemed  at  first  incapable  of  understanding  what  we 
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meant.  "Where  is  it  dirty?"  the  woman  asked.  But  when  we 
left,  the  little  girl,  with  a  few  tied  bushes  they  call  a  broom  in 
hand,  was  ready  to  sweep  after  our  luggage  should  be  taken  away. 

About  fifteen  minutes  out,  we  crossed  a  little  stream  some  two 
feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  depth,  but  of  so  muddy  a  bottom  as 
to  quite  overcome  Miss  Proctor's  donkey,  so  that  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  entirely  drenched  from  head  to  foot,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fall.  Choosing  to  go  on  in  wet  garments  rather  than 
turn  about,  unload  animals,  and  change  everything  at  the  place 
where  we  spent  the  night,  she  warmed  herself  by  walking  awhile; 
then,  well  protected  by  extra  wraps,  she  remounted,  and  rode  seven 
hours  to  our  stopping-place  for  the  night.  There,  fortunately,  we 
had  a  good  upper  room,  which,  though  destitute  of  glass,  had  the 
comfort  of  windows  with  shutters,  a  board  floor,  and  an  open  fire- 
place. Here  Miss  Proctor  had  a  good  rest,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  found  to  have  escaped  taking  the  slightest  cold.  In  this  vil- 
lage there  was  one  solitary  Christian  family,  who,  having  been  to 
Adana  during  the  winter,  knew  us,  and  welcomed  us  most  heartily. 

On  the  following  Monday  we  went  to  Kharni.  Coming  sud- 
denly upon  them,  it  was  a  great  joy  to  find  the  pastor's  rooms  neat, 
light  and  orderly,  and  the  children  ruddy,  wholesome  and  bub- 
bling over  with  happiness:  surely,  this  was  a  home,  at  last. 
Arriving  about  noon,  we  listened  to  the  lessons  of  the  school-chil- 
dren under  Sara,  one  of  our  graduates.  She  dismissed  the  pupils, 
and  sent  word  to  us  that  the  mothers  were  to  come  together  for  a 
meeting.  Twenty-five  women,  besides  fifteen  or  eighteen  children, 
listened  attentively  to  us,  and,  afterward,  several  led  in  prayer. 
Neither  the  preacher,  his  wife,  nor  the  teacher,  are  persons  of  quite 
the  ordinary  ability  or  strength  of  our  helpers,  yet  their  simple, 
earnest  piety  has  been  blessed  to  this  people,  and  the  work  has 
progressed  very  hopefully  of  late. 

A  seven  hours'  journey,  the  following  day,  took  us  to  the  dear 
friends  in  Hassan  Beyli.  Having  informed  them  of  the  day  of  our 
probable  arrival,  all  were  in  waiting  for  us ;  and,  long  before  we 
thoiight  of  such  a  thing,  the  preacher  met  us  out  on  a  hill-top,  and 
farther  on  came  Guilli,  the  teacher,  surrounded  by  her  pupils  and 
mothers  with  their  little  ones.  I  can't  tell  you  of  the  joy  of  our 
visit  there.  I  felt  like  weeping  tears  of  joy  at  each  glad  discovery. 
Our  own  little  room  in  the  parsonage,  made  ready  as  only  one  of 
our  girls  could  prepare  it  in  such  a  mountain  village;  the  children 
coming  to  see  us,  and  filling  our  laps  with  sweet  violets  and  other 
flowers;  little  ones  who,  four  years  ago,  on  my  first  visit,  were  but 
three  or  four  years  old,  now  in  school  reading  beautifully;  the 
older  ones  accurately  answering  our  questions  in  geography  and 
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arithmetic;  some  old  faces  missing,  only  to  be  found  a  few  days 
later  in  our  seminary  and  in  the  college  at  Aintab,  having  been 
fitted  to  enter  those  institutions  by  our  wide-awake  and  faithful 
Guilli. 

In  listening  to  the  women  in  their  regular  Wednesday  meeting, 
we  were  much  struck  with  the  style  of  their  prayers. —  so  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  so  imbued  with  the  subject  presented  in  all 
remarks,  so  earnest  withal, —  indicating  a  Christian  growth  I  have 
rarely  seen  in  other  places.  We  had  time  only  to  go  to  the  homes 
of  those  who  could  not  come  to  see  us,  and  I  think  we  saw  all,  both 
men  and  women.  None  begged  for  money ;  none  uttered  grievan- 
ces; while  many  thanked  us  for  what  had  been  done  for  their 
daughters,  as  well  as  their  sons.  One  said  he  should  bring  his 
daughter  to  our  seminary  as  soon  as  she  should  be  ready  to  enter; 
and  if  there  were  any  hesitation  about  accepting  her,  he  should 
beg,  as  we  had  begged  the  parents  of  the  first  ones  to  let  their 
daughters  come. 

For  the  remainder  of  our  journey  we  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  Chapar,  who,  a  few  years  since,  was  making  a  business  of  rob- 
bing all  about  the  mountains ;  but  who  is  now  an  earnest  Christian 
man,  and  very  proud  of  his  boy  in  college.  One  night  we  spent  in 
similar  circumstances  to  those  in  the  other  Turkish  village,  only 
that  this  time  Chapar  and  his  companions  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  guard  all  night.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  him  argue  with 
the  women  of  the  house,  who  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  we 
were  not  capable  of  giving  charms  in  writing  of  some  form  to  cure 
disease  and  insure  prosperity.  "You  must  go  to  God  with  your 
difficulty,  "  he  said;  "  these  are  only  human  beings." 

At  last  chalky  hills  and  red  earth  showed  us  that  we  were  near- 
ing  Aintab ;  far  in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  college  buildings, 
and  just  as  we  turned  around  the  mound,  we  came  upon  a  party  of 
friends  who  had  come  out  an  hour  to  meet  us.  The  seminary  girls 
sang  an  original  hymn,  prepared  by  one  of  their  number,  as  we 
dismounted  for  a  few  minutes  of  rest.  From  that  time  we  had  a  con- 
stant season  of  greeting  for  three  or  four  days  with  friends  who 
came  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  mission.  Reports  this 
year  from  all  parts  of  our  field  show  unusual  interest,  but  we  have 
had  the  same  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  locate  our  few  laborers 
so  as  to  further  the  entire  work. 


EARLY  FRUIT. 
Under  the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  keep 
three  annual  feasts  unto  the  Lord.    The  second  of  these,  when  each 
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one  brought  an  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  land,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  special  gladness.  "  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless 
thee  in  all  thine  increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands,  there- 
fore, thou  shalt  surely  rejoice."  Prospective  abundance,  as  well 
as  present  prosperity,  made  their  joy  two-fold.  These  first  fruits 
were  only  the  pledge  of  a  richer  and  more  abundant  harvest  at  the 
great  ingathering  at  the  close  of  the  year.  What  was  promised, 
far  exceeded  what  they  possessed.  Something  analogous  fo  this 
feast  of  the  Jews  has  taken  place  in  our  spiritual  husbandry  at  the 
Constantinople  Home.  We  have  plucked  some  of  the  early  fruit, 
so  choice  in  quality,  and  so  abundant  in  quantity,  that  with  joy- 
fulness  we  offer  it  upon  the  altar  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard.  We  gaze  with  gratitude  upon  results,  already 
achieved,  while  before  our  faith  there  rises  a  vision  of  future  use- 
fulness and  glory,  no  less  real  because  spiritually  discerned  and  as 
yet  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense.  But  we  forbear  to  speak  of  what 
may  be,  and  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  region  of  fact.  Herein 
is  found  ample  reward  for  every  sacrifice  which  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  this  Home,  and  an  incentive  to  renewed 
prayer  and  effort  for  its  future  success. 

The  graduating  exercises  took  place  on  the  afternoons  of  July 
8-11,  inclusive.  The  first  thing  to  arrest  attention  on  the  printed 
programme,  is  the  examination  of  the  Primary  School  for  boys  and 
girls.  This  occurred  on  the  preceding  day,  and  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  where  a  throng  of  visitors  gave  enthusiastic  tokens  of  their 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  exercises.  When  we  con- 
sider its  origin,  that  it  was  once  a  common  mission  school, 
designed  mainly  for  children  of  Protestant  parents,  we  can  but 
marvel  at  its  growth.  For  the  past  year  it  has  been  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  ladies  of  the  Home,  and  has  greatly  pros- 
pered under  their  care,  having  had  upward  of  seventy  pupils. 
One  of  the  graduates,  assisted  by  some  of  the  advanced  scholars, 
have  acted  as  teachers.  Notwithstanding  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  priesthood  and  persons  interested  in  other  schools,  the 
patronage  has  steadily  increased.  About  one-half  the  whole  num- 
ber are  taught  English,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  per 
month,  the  school  has  become  self-supporting. 

The  examinations  of  the  Home  proper  on  the  first  day  were 
entirely  in  Armenian,  and  embraced  the  following  studies:  — 

Geography.  Algebra. 
Reading.        Ancient  Armenian.  . 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
Bible. 

Old  Testament  History  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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These  were  interspersed  with  music,  hoth  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  compositions. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  comprised, — 

English  History  and  Grammar. 
Written  and  Mental  Arithmetic.  French. 
Shakespeare :   "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."      Music ; 

and  closed  with  calisthenics  by  the  children. 
The  third  day's  programme  included, — 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
English.      French.      Botany.  Physiology. 
Gymnastics; 

with  music  at  regular  intervals. 

On  the  last  day  a  musical  entertainment  took  the  place  of  what 
in  ordinary  years  would  have  been  the  exercises  of  the  graduating 
class;  hut  this  year  it  happens  that  none  of  the  pupils  are  finishing 
their  course  of  study.  But  though  no  diplomas  were  given,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  each  one  of  the  class,  whether  married  or  not, 
has  immediately  begun  to  teach,  and  already  we  are  hearing  good 
reports  of  every  one.     The  entertainment  was  the  Cantata  of  the 

Flower  Queen,"  beautifully  rendered  by  the  seventy  or  more 
pupils,  all  dressed  in  white,  but  with  other  colors  according  to 
taste.  The  numerous  friends,  of  various  nationalities,  who  were 
present,  greatly  enjoyed  this  new  feature,  and  expressed  their 
commendation  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  unusually  large  at- 
tendance this  year  is  full  of  meaning.  It  shows  that  our  Home, 
planted  under  the  eyes  of  many  who  would  rejoice  to  see  its  down- 
fall, is  steadily  rising  in  the  esteem  of  the  community. 

For  the  sake  of  the  many  friends  in  America  who  have  helped 
to  place  this  beacon  light  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  that 
they  may  see  that  their  ''labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,"  we 
append  the  opinion  of  two  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  the  foregoing  facts  —  Dr.  E.  E.  Bliss  and  Rev.  George 
W.  Wood.    The  former  writes:  — 

"  But  what  pleases  us  more  than  any  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of 
the  school  on  these  public  occasions,  is  the  evidence,  appearing 
more  and  more  in  the  daily  life  of  the  scholars,  that  its  atmosphere 
of  love,  its  constant  appeals  to  the  moral  nature,  its  steady  pres- 
sure toward  the  highest  and  best  things,  are,  by  God*s  blessing, 
working  changes  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  many  of  the 
pupils  which  we  cannot  but  hope  will  be  abiding.  Coming,  as 
most  of  the  pupils  do,  from  homes  where,  to  say  the  least,  the 
influences  are  not  favorable  to  the  right  training  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  they  are  touched  and  stirred  by  the  influences  of  this  Home 
at  points  and  in  ways  of  which  one  not  acquainted  with  their 
previous  life  can  have  but  a  very  inadequate  conception." 
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Dr.  Wood's  testimony  is  no  less  forcible.    He  says :  — 
"  The  evidence  of  thoroughness  in  instruction,  and  faithfulness 
and  enthusiasm  in  study,  was  abundant  and  conclusive. 

"This  institution  is  rising  above  the  efforts  of  enemies  of  our 
work  to  keep  it  down,  and  it  is  achieving  a  reputation  and  influence 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  The  aim  of  its  supporters  is 
being  realized,  and  we  believe  a  grand  future  is  before  it." 


GIRLS  IN  CHINA  — WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  FOR  THEM? 

"And  so,  Mr.  Morrison,"  said  a  ship-owner  to  the  first  Protest- 
ant missionary  to  China,  "you  really  expect  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  idolatry  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  expect  God  will." 

It  has  sometimes  seemed,  in  missionary  experience,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  Almighty  power  could  reach  the  hearts  of  Chinamen, 
—  could  convince  them  that  there  was  a  better  way  of  living,  a  better 
religion  than  that  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors. Their  nation  has  been  civilized  for  ages;  their  ancestors  had 
books  and  schools,  and  many  of  the  arts,  when  our  ancestors,  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  naked  savages.  Can  these  despised  white- 
faced  foreigners  teach  them  anything?  The  more  intelligent  of 
them  often  laugh  at  their  puerile  rites  and  customs,  but  their 
ancestors  believed  in  them:  why  should  not  they? 

In  China,  as  in  Christian  lands,  those  who  are  most  devoted  to 
their  religion,  are  those  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  move  from  the 
faith  of  their  childhood ;  and  it  has  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  turn  them  from  their  debasing  superstitions.  Their 
minds  and  souls  seemed  enveloped  in  a  death-like  sleep,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  them;  indeed,  they  were  almost 
like  the  dry  bones  of  the  valley,  which  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  could  bring  to  life.  How  bravely  the  early  lady  missionaries 
toiled  against  these  obstacles,  "combating  ancient  prejudices, false 
notions  of  modesty,  religious  intolerance  and  social  degradation. 
While  their  husbands  educated  the  men  and  boys  to  a  point  where 
they  would  allow  their  women  to  learn  to  read,  the  missionaries' 
wives  were  practically  showing,  in  their  little  schools  of  such  girls  as 
they  could  collect,  that  widowhood  would  not  be  the  necessary 
penalty  of  knowing  how  to  read;  that  without  losing  womanly 
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modesty  they  might  possess  a  few  accomplishments;  ami  in  social 
visits  to  dark  homes,  these  nohle  workers  were  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  gilded  prisoners,  hope,  interest,  and  a  desire  for  a  hetter 
and  higher  life."' 

Little  schools  were  started  as  soon  as  possible,  but  they  met  with 
many  discouragements.  Again  and  again,  just  as  the  missionaries 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  making  progress  in  this  direction, 
their  school-rooms  would  become  suddenly  empty  by  some  strange 
rumor  of  witchcraft  or  some  fortune-teller's  predictions,  which 
scattered  the  little  flock.  The  first  boarding-school  was  opened  at 
Nlngpo,  by  Miss  Aldersey.  an  English  lady,  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  in  the  midst  of  much  peril  and  opposition.  At  first,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  she  had  murdered  all  her  own  children :  and 
the  mother  of  one  who  had  heard  that  her  child  was  dead,  and  who 
was  shown  that  she  was  alive  and  well,  gravely  took  her  one  side, 
and  asked  if  she  had  not  been  killed  and  brought  to  life  again. 
This  was  forty  years  ago:  but.  in  spite  of  these  many  hindrances, 
the  work  has  gone  rapidly  on,  till  now  there  are  upward  of  sixty 
lady  missionaries  in  China,  supported  by  different  woman's  mis- 
sionary societies  in  England  and  America,  who  find  more  openings 
on  every  side  than  they  can  possibly  care  for  —  fifteen  or  twenty 
well-established  boarding-schools  and  a  large  number  of  day- 
schools,  filled  with  pupils,  more  or  less  promising,  who  are  dest  ined 
to  become  a  power  in  the  evangelization  of  China.  It  is  said  that 
their  capacity  as  thorough  students  is  ''shaking  the  traditional 
belief  of  hundreds  of  fathers  and  husbands  in  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  woman's  inferiority  to  man."  The  ladies  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing communications  from  natives  of  strong  prejudices  in  religion 
and  social  customs,  declaring  their  faith  in  girls'  schools,  if  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rules  of  seclusion  and  female  subordina- 
tion. For  the  sake  of  the  education,  they  are  willing  to  have  their 
daughters  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity:  and  so  the 
very  opportunity  desired  is  freely  offered  the  Christian  ladies  who 
give  themselves  to  the  work. 

To  show  just  what  a  Christian  education  does  for  these  girls,  we 
give  one  or  two  instances,  as  a  type  of  others  that  now  exist  and 
have  existed  during  the  last  forty  years. 

One  of  Miss  Aldersey's  earliest  pupils  at  Xingpo,  was  a  girl 
named  San  Avong.  She  was  bright  and  amiable,  and  very  prom- 
ising from  the  first,  and  soon  showed  that  she  was  a  true  Chris- 
tian. At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  school  and  marry  a  heathen  husband.  She  had  been  be- 
trothed some  years,  and  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
submit.     In  all  Chinese  weddings,  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
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ceremony,  the  bride  is  expected  to  bow  down  and  worship  her 
husband's  ancestors.  In  some  way  Miss  Aldersey  persuaded  her 
friends  to  omit  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  also  obtained  the 
promise  that  her  pupil  should  spend  a  part  of  every  Sunday  with 
her.  But  on  the  very  first  Sunday,  when  she  returned  home,  she 
was  taken  by  three  men  and  forced  to  bow  down  in  the  ancestral 
hall.  "I  have  bowed  down  as  a  heathen!"  she  cried,  in  her  dis- 
tress; "shall  I  be  condemned  with  the  wicked?  Shall  I  go  to 
hell?"  She  was  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  what  was  done 
against  her  will  could  be  no  sin. 

After  this  she  was  so  persecuted,  because  she  would  not  eat  meat 
offered  to  idols,  that,  to  take  care  of  her,  Miss  Aldersey  gave  her 
husband  the  place  of  cook,  and  she  was  allowed  to  take  her  old 
place  in  the  school.  Some  little  time  after  this  her  husband  died, 
and  her  relatives  declared  it  was  because  of  her  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  wedding.  Under  pretense  that  her  husband 
owed  money,  her  friends  threatened  to  sell  her,  to  pay  his  debts  ;  but 
Miss  Aldersey  rescued  her  from  this  trouble,  also.  She  soon  be- 
came a  valuable  assistant  in  the  girls'  school;  her  gentle  ways  had 
great  influence  among  the  pupils,  and  many  owed  to  her  their  first 
religious  impressions.  She  took  every  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
countrywomen  about  Christianity,  and  she  was  soon  known  in  dis- 
tant villages.  Unasked,  she  unbandaged  her  feet,  and  when  ridi- 
culed for  it  she  would  bear  it  with  quiet  dignity. 

In  1858  she  was  married  again,  and  this  time  to  a  good  Christian 
man,  a  native  teacher.  She  used  to  go  with  her  husband  on  his 
tours,  and  hold  meetings  with  the  women  while  ho  talked  with 
the  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  she  was  to  have  a  long  and  use- 
ful life.  But  in  one  of  these  tours  she  took  cold,  and  from  that 
time  her  health  failed.  Still,  she  worked  on,  though  greatly  trou- 
bled by  her  heathen  mother  and  sister,  who  told  her  that  all  her 
suffering  was  owing  to  her  change  in  religion;  and  through  it  all 
she  could  say:  "I  am  happy;  Jesus  is  with  me."  To  an  old  com- 
panion who  said,  "What  shall  I  do  without  you?"  she  answered: 
"  Do  not  have  any  anxious  thought.  Go  to  Jesus  in  every  trouble 
and  difficulty,  in  every  joy  and  sorrow.  lie  is  with  me  now,  and 
He  will  be  with  you."  "  I  am  crossing  the  Jordan  first,"  she  said 
to  her  husband;  "you  have  yet  to  do  so."  At  length  she  passed 
away,  refreshed  in  the  dark  valley  by  the  music  of  His  name  for 
whom  she  had  so  earnestly  labored.  How  many  souls  she  brought 
to  His  cross,  the  "  last  great  day"  only  will  show. 

Miss  Payson,  our  missionary  at  Foochow,  also  tells  the  story  of 
one  of  her  pupils,  as  follows:  — 

During  the  first  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  board- 
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ing-school,  only  one  unbetrothed  girl  was  secured  as  a  pupil.  This 
was  Mi  Chio,  a  child  about  nine  years  of  age.  Writings  were  drawn 
up  by  her  relatives  giving  the  little  maiden  over  to  the  care  of  the 
mission  for  seven  years.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  toward  her  betrothal,  without  the  consent  of  the  mission- 
aries. This  was  done  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  the  wife  of 
any  bigoted  heathen  who  might  be  willing  to  pay  the  amount  of 
money  demanded  by  her  relatives.  Mi  Chio  had  a  kind  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  and  developed  into  an  earnest,  painstaking  stu- 
dent, doing  much  credit  to  her  teacher. 

Before  her  stay  of  seven  years  in  the  school  had  expired  she  was 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  two  uncles  —  grasping,  avaricious  men, 
who  determined  to  enrich  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the 
expense  of  their  niece.  After  the  young  girl  left  the  school,  in 
1870,  these  relatives  had- her  quite  in  their  power;  and,  refusing  to 
consult  with  the  missionaries  on  the  subject,  sought  to  bestow  her 
upon  the  highest  bidder,  be  he  worthy  of  her  or  be  he  not.  Much 
anxiety  was  felt  by  the  missionaries  as  to  the  disposal  which  the 
uncles  would  eventually  make  of  this  promising  Christian  girl,  and 
much  prayer  was  offered  in  her  behalf. 

Again  and  again  news  reached  us  that  the  betrothal  papers  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  that  Mi  Chio  was  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
who,  besides  being  an  idolater,  was  not  at  all  respected,  even  by 
his  heathen  neighbors.  All  at  once,  however, —  sorely,  the  Lord's 
hand  was  in  it, — the  whole  affair  took  a  different  turn.  The  ne- 
gotiations with  heathen  men  were  broken  off,  for  the  uncles  had 
unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  a  Christian  who  wished  to  marry  their 
niece,  and  who  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  desired  sum.  A 
great  load  of  anxiety  was  removed  from  the  heart  of  the  young 
lady,  as  well  as  from  the  minds  of  the  missionaries  who  had  felt  so 
deep  an  interest  in  her  case. 

The  husband  —  for  Mi  Chio  has  been  a  happy  wife  for  several 
years  —  being  employed  as  a  translator  and  copyist  by  one  of  the 
missionaries,  has  a  good  salary,  and  has  made  more  than  common 
attainments  as  a  scholar,  having  lately  received  a  literary  title  from 
the  native  officials  corresponding  to  our  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Be- 
sides being  a  sincere  Christian,  this  man  is  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  having  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  women,  as 
well  as  men,  thoroughly  taught.  The  large  sum  he  paid  for  his 
wife, —  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. —  chiefly  because  she  was 
well  educated,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  holds  in- 
telligent women.  He  takes  great  interest,  also,  in  the  instruction 
of  his  daughter,  a  bright,  interesting  little  girl  of  five  years,  who 
already  reads  quite  well  in  the  New  Testament,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  a  better  educated  woman  than  her  mother. 


A  MISSIONARY  WELCOME. 
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These  are,  perhaps,  among  the  better  instances  of  Chinese  girls 
who  have  led  truly  Christian  lives.  Mrs.  Hauser,  in  the  "  People  of 
the  Orient,"  writes:  — 

We  should  not  regard  the  teaching  young  girls  may  receive  in 
our  mission  schools  as  lost,  if,  under  severe  persecution  or  the  con- 
stant scolding  by  the  husband  and  his  friends,  the  weak  young  wife 
gives  way  under  her  trial,  and  worships  the  household  gods  rather 
than  live  in  a  continual  quarrel.  Cast  no  stone  upon  her  tried  soul, 
O  Christian  girls,  you  who  join  in  doubtful  pleasures  rather  than 
appear  odd  among  your  associates,  or  you  who  yield  your  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  in  small  matters  rather  than  disturb  those  around 
you,  or  quarrel. 

While  many  may  falter  and  faint  under  the  terrible  pressure  of 
heathenism  and  the  weight  of  superstitious  fears  that  were  bred 
in  them  from  their  earliest  infancy,  others  stand  fast  amid  the 
severest  trials,  and  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  missionary  labor 
are  among  the  women  of  China.  Christianity  is  a  great  boon  to 
them;  it  honors  their  womanhood,  and  they  no  longer  need  to 
plead  that  during  another  existence  they  may  be  men ;  when  their 
loved  ones  die,  they  no  longer  feel  that  upon  their  wailings,  fast- 
ings and  bribery  of  the  gods  does  the  salvation  of  the  dear  one 
depend ;  they  tremble  no  more  before  the  malevolent  spirits  that 
heathenism  teaches  them  fill  earth  and  sky,  but  cast  their  care 
upon  a  loving,  all-powerful  Father ;  and,  in  the  future,  they  look 
forward  not  to  a  foul  and  bloody  sea,  but  to  a  heaven  of  rest. 


A  MISSIONARY  WELCOME. 

The  following  account,  taken  from  a  private  letter,  of  the  welcome  received 
by  Miss  Stone,  on  her  arrival  at  her  home  in  a  foreign  land,  was  prepared  for 
an  earlier  number  of  our  magazine,  but  has  been  unavoidably  withheld  until 
now.  She  is  so  widely  known  by  reason  of  her  long  connection  with  The 
Cotngrer/ationalist,  that  her  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  read  the  story  of  her 
reception  even  at  this  late  day. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  we  started  for  our  last  day's  jour- 
ney. The  morning  was  charming,  the  air  cool  and  crisp,  as  became 
the  region  of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  which  was  exhilarating  in  the 
extreme.  All  the  forenoon  we  climbed  the  mountains,  riding 
through  most  charming  scenery — "None  finer  to  be  found  in  Tur- 
key,'' said  my  companion.  Turkey  is  a  fair  land,  and  rich  in  soil 
and  mineral  products.  The  people  who  dwell  in  it  have  made  it 
the  poor  forsaken  land  it  is.  Soon  may  it  come  under  the  control 
of  a  power  which  shall  turn  its  vast  resources  to  account — above 
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all,  a  Christian  power,  which  shall  elevate  the  people  to  the  rank  of 
a  true  manhood.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Mauritza  River, 
which,  a  broad  stream  farther  down,  was  here  a  strong  brook,  tak- 
ing rise  in  the  mountains  on  our  left.  Beautiful  brooks  bordered 
our  mountain  road,  and  in  numerous  places  the  pure  water  splashed 
in  miniature  cascades  amid  the  grass,  kept  fresh  and  green  by  its 
moisture.  An  abundance  of  woods  was  lacking  to  supply  the 
greenness  indispensable  to  the  perfect  landscape ;  but  as  we  climbed 
the  last  ascents  we  came  upon  a  kind  of  fresh,  green  juniper  tree, 
and  I  plucked  clusters  of  white  yarrow,  more  resembling  elder  blos- 
soms than  our  common  yarrow.  Clematis  grows  upon  these  mount- 
ains, and  is  beautifully  feathered,  but  we  did  not  gather  any,  as 
we  had  to  hurry  on. 

At  last  my  companion  pointed  to  a  clump  of  trees  upon  an  emi- 
nence beyond  us,  and  said:  "That  commands  the  first  view  of  the 
city;  no  one  is  waiting  for  us."  "We  walked  along  upon  the  mount- 
ain, looking  closely  at  all  riders  who  approached,  till,  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  discovered  two  upon  horseback,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman, 
and  the  gentleman  was  waving  his  hat.  I  needed  not  my  friend's 
exclamation  to  tell  me  that  our  long  journey  was  almost  ended,  and 
we  were  now  to  be  welcomed  home.  On  they  came,  and  soon  their 
cordial  greetings  sounded  in  our  ears.  It  was  hard  to  keep  down 
the  contending  emotions,  and  talk  quietly  with  them.  We  were  late, 
they  said,  and  the  scholars  had  waited  fully  two  hours  for  us  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  When  the  summit  was  reached  we  re-entered  our 
carriage,  and  soon  saw  two  missionary  children  running  toward 
us,  and  the  little  girl  was  taken  into  the  carriage,  to  greet  her 
"  Aunt  Ellen : "  and  now  we  were  almost  constantly  meeting  friends. 
Two  more  gentlemen  walked  out  a  long  distance,  and  then  came 
another  little  girl  —  a  sweet  child,  with  her  cheeks  glowing,  her 
eyes'  sparkling,  and  her  loose  curls  flying  in  the  wind. 

Soon,  all  the  students  in  the  Theological  School  appeared,  and 
the  carriage  halted  for  them  to  come  up  to  us,  and  greet  the 
new  duscalitza.  Each  had  his  word  of  welcome ;  then  they  quietly 
fell  back,  and  took  up  their  walk  back  to  the  city,  behind  the  car- 
riage and  the  equestrians.  "But  where  are  the  girls,"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  they  are  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,"  was  the  answer. 
Before  long  some  one  had  given  them  the  signal,  and  they  came 
trooping  up  the  hill,  a  happy,  expectant  crowd.  Again  we  halted, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  each  one.  All  were  there  except  one  poor 
girl  who  could  not  leave  her  bed.  Even  several  who  had  been  sick 
the  day  before  had  rallied  and  come  with  the  rest.  I  wish  all  my 
friends  in  America  could  have  been  there,  and  looked  into  those 
faces.    I  had  to  greet  each  one  as  she  came  with  her  outstretched 
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■hand  and  kiss  to  salute  me.  It  was  almost  impossible  not  to  turn 
away  my  head  and  let  the  tears  flow.  Would  they  have  been  of 
joy  or  pain  ?  Perhaps  neither,  unmingled ;  but  it  was  certainly 
a  joyful  and  whole-souled  welcome  to  my  future  home  and  work. 
God  grant  that  I  may  never  selfishly  turn  away  from  any  of  the 
opportunities  for  labor  for  Him  that  open  on  every  side. 

I  could  not  long  ride  when  all  the  girls  were  walking.  They  had 
come  so  far  to  meet  me  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  walk  with  them. 
I  was  soon  allowed  to  alight,  and  a  poor  lame  girl  of  about  twenty  — 
a  widow,  who,  last  winter,  saw  her  husband  murdered  before  her 
eyes  by  the  Turks,  and  who  herself  suffered  terribly  at  their 
hands,  and  received  a  shot  in  her  foot — took  my  place  in  the  carriage. 
Some  of  the  girls  walked  on  one  side,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
on  the  other,  with  a  dear  little  girl  between,  holding  her  new 
auntie's  hand.  So  we  came  into  the  city  amid  many  spectators, 
wondering  why  there  had  been  such  an  outgoing. 

The  mission  premises  do  not  stand  on  an  eminence,  like  the 
Constantinople  Home  and  Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus;  so 
there  was  nothing  to  show  me  where  home  was  save  the  fair  em- 
blem of  our  nation —  the  American  flag.  It  floated  out  a  generous 
welcome  to  a  loyal  daughter  of  her  country.  As  we  entered  the 
gate,  and  my  companion  said,  "Enter  beneath  the  flag,"  I  was 
thankful  to  realize  that,  within  that  wall,  I  was  to  live  on  American 
soil,  because  purchased  and  held  by  Americans,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag.  Just  outside  the  gate  a  missionary  lady  stood,  to 
give  me  motherly  welcome,  and  within  were  two  others  with  their 
little  ones.  You  will  come  to  know  them  all  through  my  letters, 
for  our  lives  will  run  close  together. 

My  associate  took  me,  alone,  through  the  little  "neighbor-gate," 
across  our  school-yard  and  into  the  school-building,  where,  in  the 
hall,  our  flag  again  greeted  me,  and  soon  ushered  me  into  the 
guest-room,  as  my  present  abiding-place.  There  was  only  time  for 
a  few  moments  alone,  to  make  glad  and  total  surrender  of  every 
power  and  every  faculty  to  embrace  the  opportunities  which  shall 
here  come  to  me  for  God's  work  in  uplifting  this  rising  nation. 

 <♦>  

A  FRANK  CONFESSION. 

From  one  of  our  Western  workers,  a  dear  girl  whose  heart  the 
Lord  has  stirred  up  to  a  new  interest  in  foreign  missions,  comes 
the  reason  for  her  former  indifference  to  our  magazine.  If  any 
other  young  lady  has  met  with  a  similar  experience  in  her  reading, 
she  will  be  interested  in  this  extract  from  Miss  Nichols'  paper:  — 
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"We  must  increase  our  knowledge  before  it  is  possible  for  us  to  . 
judge  fairly  of  tbe  claims  which  foreign  missions  have  upon  us  as 
Christian  women.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  some  of 
the  publications  relating  to  missions.  'Oh!  but  we  haven't  time ! 
we  cannot  crowd  in  another  duty!  We  have  our  housework;  we 
have  our  sewing  :  we  have  our  children ;  we  have  our  Sabbath 
School  work;  we  must  call  on  strangers;  we  must  go  to  sociables: 
we  must  go  to  teachers'  meetings;  we  must  go  to  temperance  meet- 
ings ;  we  must  go  to  ladies'  prayer-meetings ;  we  must  attend  church 
prayer-meetings.    There's  no  use  talking,  we  haven't  the  time.' 

"Well,  now,  let  me  relate  my  experience:  I  have  taken  the 
Life  axd  Light  for  four  years,  and  until  the  last  few  months  I 
have  never  read  more  than  three  or  four  numbers.  '  Why  not  ? ' 
Why.  I  hadn't  time.  Yet  I  have  not  missed  a  chapter  of  'Roxy,' 
or  '  His  Inheritance,'  or  '  Macleod  of  Dare,'  in  ILirper  or  hkribner. 
I  have  read  the  '  Chautauqua  Girls '  and  all  the  other  '  Pansy 
Books '  in  our  Sunday  School  library ;  and  have  read  '  David  Cop- 
perfield,'  '  Shirley '  and  '  John  Halifax,'  on  an  avc  rage,  once  a  year 
all  this  time.  'Why,  then,  was  there  r^ot  time  for  Life  AXD 
Light?'  Simply  because  it  was  crowded  out,  and  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient interest  to  prevent  it. 

"In  all  our  denominations  we  have  these  little  pamphlets  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions.  How  many  of  our 
Christian  women  are  reading  these  ?  How  many  in  your  church? 
and  how  many  in  yours?  I  am  convinced  that  any  one  of  these 
publications  is  a  weapon  mighty  enough  to  break  down  our  in- 
difference and  dispel  our  ignorance  —  if  tue  read  it.  Merely  having 
it  in  the  house  is  not  effectual,  as  my  experience  demonstrates 
If  in  each  church  we  could  enlist  ten  women  who  are  now  wholly 
indifferent  to  this  foreign  work,  and  interest  them  to  the  point  of 
thoroughly  informing  themselves  about  it,  we  should  revolution- 
ize the  attitude  of  our  churches  toward  foreign  missions." 


"  Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and 
latter  rain." 
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"I  saw,  moreover,"  said  Banyan,  in  his  wonderful  heaven-sent 
dream,  "  that  the  interpreter  took  Christian  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  a  little  room,  where  sat  two  little  children,  each  one  in  his 
chair.  The  name  of  the  eldest  was  Passion,  and  of  the  other,  Pa- 
tience. Passion  seemed  to  be  much  discontented ;  but  Patience 
was  very  quiet.  Then  Christian  asked,  '  What  is  the  reason  of  the 
discontent  of  Passion?'  The  interpreter  answered:  'The  gov- 
ernor of  them  would  have  him  stay  for  his  best  things  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  but  he  will  have  them  all  now;  but 
Patience  is  willing  to  wait.'" 

From  Banyan's  day  to  our  own,  the  Governor  would  often  have 
his  children  wait  for  their  best  things.  Happy  are  they  who 
sweetly  and  patiently  accept  His  will  in  this,  as  in  all  else, —  who 
are  willing  not  only  to  wait  for  desired  personal  blessings,  but, 
harder  still,  for  long-delayed  answers  to  prayer  for  others, —  for  the 
results'  of  years  of  work  for  Christ. 

Emphatically,  in  missionary  work,  is  there  need  of  patience  — 
"God's  meekest  angel,"  as  Whittier  has  called  her.  As  the  pillar 
of  prayer  is  needed  to  bringdown  the  blessing  without  which  all 
work  is  vain;  as  faith  is  needed  to  grasp  and  hold  fast  the  prom- 
ises,—  so  the  pillar  of  patience  is  needed  to  bear  the  discourage- 
ments and  monotony  of  the  work,  the  indifference  of  those  for 
whom  so  much  has  been  sacrificed,  the  long  seed-sowing  and  the 
tardy  harvest. 

It  was  a  beautiful  answer  given  by  a  little  Scotch  girl,  when  asked 
in  school,  "What  is  patience?"  She  replied,  " Wait  a  wee,  and 
dinna  wca?y."  Oh,  the  long,  long  waiting  given  to  multitudes  of 
those  who  now,  "  through  faith  and  patience,  inherit  the  prom- 
ises!" How  much  of  the  glorious  harvest  of  to-day  is  due  to  their 
long,  patient  waiting, — to  their  remembering  that  "  God's  delays  are 
not  God's  denials! " 

To  instance  some  of  the  pioneers  of  missionary  work:  Dr.  Jud- 
son  had  been  six  years  in  Burmah  before  he  saw  a  single  convert. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  asked  what  evidence  he  had  of 
ultimate  success.  "As  much,"  was  his  reply,  "as  that  there  is  a 
God  who  fulfills  His  promises."  Nor  was  his  trust  unrewarded; 
for,  after  forty  years  of  labor,  he  could  point  to  seventy  churches 
formed  in  his  field,  averaging  one  hundred  members  each. 

In  the  island  of  Tahiti,  under  the  labors  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  for  sixteen  years  the  results  were  scarcely  apparent. 
Then  there  came  a  wonderful  ingathering;  aged  priests  and  war- 
riors might  be  seen  sitting  on  the  benches  in  the  schools, by  the  side 
of  some  smiling  little  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were  being  taught 
their  letters;  others  were  employed  in  pulling  down  the  houses  of 
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tlieir  idols  and  erecting  temples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  "  In  that 
one  year  the  missionaries  reaped  the  harvest  of  sixteen  laborious 
seed-times,  sixteen  dreary  and  anxious  winters,  and  sixteen  unpro- 
ductive summers." 

In  Western  Africa  it  was  fourteen  years  before  one  convert  was 
received  into  the  church ;  in  Eastern  Africa,  ten ;  in  Xew  Zealand, 
nine  years  before  there  was  a  single  baptism.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  glorious  ingathering  in  India  during  the  past  year,  is  due 
to  the  patient  seed-sowing,  the  apparently  fruitless  toil,  of  many 
who  reaped  no  earthly  reward. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  workers  abroad  who  need  to  use  the  "  two 
blessed  monosyllables,  pray  and  stay ; "  to  "  hold  on,  hold  fast,  hold 
out."  Workers  at  home,  in  all  fields  of  Christian  effort,  "ye  have 
need  of  patience." 

You  are  trying  to  interest  a  mission  circle,  and  it  seems  like  carry- 
ing water  in  a  sieve,  to  try  to  keep  any  ideas  or  facts  in  the  merry 
hearts  of  the  little  ones.  Be  patient;  more  is  retained  than  you 
dream  of,  and  you  shall  see  it  "after  many  days." 

Or,  harder  still,  you  have  a  languid  auxiliary  on  your  hands,  and 
nobody  feels  much  interest  in  missions  but  yourself.  "Ye  have 
need  of  patience."    "  Pray,  and  stay." 

You  are  trying  to  raise  money  for  the  cause;  and  the  dollars  and 
dimes  come  so  slowly!  Have  patience;  do  your  duty,  and  leave 
results  with  ITim  whose  are  the  silver  and  the  gold. 

Remember,  we  are  the  children  of  Him  whose  patience  is  infinite ; 
who  took  long  ages  to  prepare  this  world  for  our  dwelling-place ; 
who  waited  till  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  before  He  sent  out 
"the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;"  who  has 
waited  for  centuries  since,  till  His  tardy  messengers  should  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  Remember,  that  a  thousand  years  are 
with  Him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years. 

Remember,  too,  the  patience  of  Christ.  "  How  long,"  says  Ruth- 
erford, "Jesus  seeks!  How  long  a  night-rain  wets  His  locks  and 
hair!  How  long  a  night  it  is  that  He  stands  at  the  church-door 
knocking!  There  be  many  hours  in  this  night  since  He  was  preached 
in  Paradise,  and  yet  He  stands  to  this  day !  How  fain  He  would 
come,  and  how  glad  He  would  be  of  lodging!  The  arm  that  has 
knocked  five  thousand  years  aches  not  yet.  Behold,  He  stands 
and  knocks,  and  will  not  give  over  till  all  be  His,  and  till  the 
tribes,  in  ones  and  twos,  be  over  Jordan,  and  with  Him  in  the 
good  land ! "     

Miss  Patrick  and  Miss  Shattuck,  whose  letters  appear  in  this 
number,  have  reached  America,  where  they  hope  to  gain  strength 
for  farther  service. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1802,  a  party  of  clergymen  and  others  were 
dining  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Simpkins,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  wants  of  the  world  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  heathen.  Just  as  one  good  man  set  down  his  empty 
wine-glass,  with  a  sigh  over  the  sad  destitution,  Elizabeth  Simp- 
kins,  the  wife,  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  often  thought  that  if  each 
of  you  would  give  one  cent  toward  sending  Bibles  to  the  heathen, 
for  every  glass  of  wine  you  drink,  a  great  work  might  be  done." 
She  spoke  with  a  smile,  but  the  words  were  born  of  long  prayer 
and  thinking.  "  Well,  well,  here  is  my  penny,"  said  John  Simp- 
kins  ;  and  the  others  followed,  laying  the  penny  on  the  table  in  a 
gallant  little  way,  to  humor  the  playful  word  of  a  woman.  The 
subject  turned,  and  the  dinner  went  on ;  as  they  arose,  at  the  close, 
each  put  his  cent  back  into  his  pocket,  as  the  jest  was  over.  Just 
as  John  Simpkins  took  up  the  penny  he  had  laid  down,  the  wife 
.  quietly  laid  her  hand  over  it.  "No,  my  dear,  this  is  the  Lord's; 
let  it  lie  there." 

He  laughed,  wondering  at  her  whim,  and  went  his  way,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  for  what  lay  beneath  the  words.  But  to  that 
woman  the  moment  for  action,  long  wished  for,  had  come.  She 
went  to  her  room  and  drew  up  a  constitution  for  a  cent  society, 
that  stirs  one  yet  by  its  suppressed  fervor  and  direct  appeal.  It 
was  not  long  after  that  it  was  found  eighteen  hundred  dollars  had 
been  raised  by  this  organization  in  one-cent  subscriptions,  and  the 
first  woman's  missionary  society  in  New  England  was  formed.  The 
little  grand-child,  who  was  born  ten  years  later  in  Northampton, 
inherited  Mrs.  John  Simpkins'  characteristic  traits.  There  was  the 
same  moral  earnestness  and  nobility  of  nature  in  Elizabeth  Butler. 
She  loved  the  joys  that  belonged  to  girlhood,  the  dancing  and  the 
dancing  dresses.  The  glimpses  of  the  gay  world  which  she  caught 
in  the  Boston  winters,  spent  with  relatives,  were  bright  pictures  to 
her  healthy,  bounding  youth ;  but,  as  she  has  said  since,  she  was 
not  satisfied.  The  same  old  unrest  preyed  on  the  rosy,  slender, 
grey-eyed  girl,  as  she  bent  over  her  embroidery  or  woke  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  last  night's  ball,  that  has  preyed  on  every  thought- 
ful soul  since  the  world  began.  When  she  was  eighteen  there  came 
a  time  of  solemn  thought,  deep  heart-struggle,  and  final  whole- 
souled  decision.  When  her  pastor,  Dr.  Spencer,  received  her  to  the 
church,  he  received  one  who  had  sincerely  renounced  the  world 
and  devoted  herself  to  Jesus  Christ.  Her  life  thereafter  was  to  be 
governed  by  her  faith  in  invisible  realities  and  loyalty  to  her  Mas- 
ter.   From  that  time  she  lost  her  taste  for  gay  diversions,  while  a 
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sweet  cheerfulness  grew  in  her  nature  that  triumphed  over  the 
cares  and  burdens  that  after-life  was  to  lay  upon  her. 

"I  resolved,"  she  said,  long  afterward,  " not  to  receive  special 
attention  from  any  young  man  whose  character  I  could  not  respect, 
and  who  was  not  a  Christian,  and  never  to  marry  any  such  person ; 
and  this,  in  society  as  it  was  then  composed,  mostly  of  gay  law- 
students,  was  merely  equivalent  to  condemning  myself  to  live 
alone."  That  was  a  sort  of  moral  heroism  that  characterized  her 
to  the  last.  What  was  right,  and  logically  resulted  from  her  views 
of  life  and  death,  that  she  intended  to  do,  regardless  of  comfort, 
advantage  or  convenience.  When  the  years  of  household  care, 
during  which  she  reared  her  five  children,  <;  ministered  to  the 
saiuts,"  led  weekly  a  woman's  prayer-meeting,  personally  knew  and 
cared  for  all  the  theological  students  under  her  husband's  in- 
structions, all  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the  endurance  of  a 
heroine, —  when  these  were  over,  and  she  was  free  to  choose  again 
a  path  by  which  to  walk  through  the  evening  of  her  days,  it  was 
with  the  same  old  spirit  that  she  chose.  All  these  years  the  fire 
had  been  fed  by  the  most  earnest  study  of  the  Holy  Book,  and.  in 
the  busiest  times,  by  the  daily  hour  of  silent  thought  and  com- 
munion with  God.  Her  perceptions  of  realities  was  not  dulled, 
and  in  the  new  movement  for  carrying  to  suffering,  ignorant  wo- 
men what  she  believed  to  be  the  only  source  of  real  comfort,  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  saw  a  place  for  her  to 
serve.  In  the  fall  of  1ST0  an  auxiliary  of  the  Woman's  Board  was 
formed  in  Hartford,  and  the  question  arose,  "  Who  will  take  the 
position  of  president?"'  for  the  place  of  woman  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sion work  was  not  an  assured  thing,  as  now.  Mrs.  Thompson,  after 
prayerfully  considering  the  matter,  accepted  the  place,  with  some 
reluctance ;  but,  as  we  can  all  testify,  has,  from  the  first  moment 
until  she  laid  her  armor  down,  been  active  and  always  at  her  post, 
whether  at  the  monthly  meeting,  where  we  were  sure  of  her  pres- 
ence through  storm  or  heat,  her  cheerful  face  meeting  ours,  and 
her  words,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  cause,  were  an  inspiration ; 
or  at  the  public  meetings,  where  so  strongly  she  presented  the  ob- 
jects dear  to  her  heart,  and  which,  with  her  prayers,  were  a  means 
of  spiritual  growth  to  many  of  us.  When  called  to  go  out  to  other 
fields,  to  inspire  and  instruct,  she  never  failed  to  respond  cheerfully 
and  gladly,  willing  to  do  anything  for  her  Master,  whom  she  loved 
and  honored  so  truly,  and  feeling  it  a  privilege  to  be  used  in  His 
service  —  overcoming  a  natural  timidity  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
speak  and  pray  at  assemblies  of  women  in  crowded  churches,  with 
calmness  and  in  a  voice  that  could  be  distinctly  heard  through  the 
building,  making  her  life  tell  for  humanity  to  the  utmost,  in  spite 
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of  failing  strength  and  the  creeping  infirmities  of  old  age.  Her 
name  is  known  not  alone  here  among  our  two  churches  of  work- 
ers in  the  Hartford  Branch,  who  revere  her  memory,  and  remember 
her  as  "our  mother"  in  the  work,  at  whose  feet  we  sat  learning 
more  of  our  Saviour  —  but  far  and  wide  in  our  own  land,  Mrs. 
Thompson  has  endeared  herself  to  all  who  have  ever  heard  her  as 
she  interceded  at  the  mercy-seat  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  And 
even  beyond  the  seas  that  dear  missionary  sister,  prostrate  by 
sickness  and  discouraged  by  repeated  trials,  felt  the  power  of  her 
prayers;  and  even  the  very  moment  when  she  realized  that  some 
one  was  praying  for  her,  our  beloved  Mrs.  Thompson  was  lifting  up 
an  earnest  prayer  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Pilgrim 
Hall,  Boston.  And,  again,  that  converted  heathen  sister  at  the 
Constantinople  Home,  who,  although  she  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  her,  desired  that  her  picture  might  be  near  her,  so  that  she  might 
have  her  lovely  countenance  to  stimulate  and  uplift  her  to  higher 
and  nobler  aims.  Does  this  not  show  us  how  much  the  grace  of 
„  God  can  do  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  even  the  outer  man? 

Dear  friends,  we  need  not  enumerate  what  she  was  to  the  world, 
or  how  much  she  was  to  us  —  her  life  was  a  living  testimony ;  but 
how  much  have  we  been  blessed  and  helped  by  her  example ! 

For  many  years  this  mother  in  Christ  had  been  among  us,  win- 
ning us  to  herself  and  to  her  Master,  whom  she  loved  so  deeply ; 
and  has  that  sweet  influence  been  lost  upon  us?  Her  place  is 
vacant  to-day;  her  last  words  were  those  of  devotion,  as  she  spoke 
them  in  Boston;  her  last  public  service  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
Giver  of  Light  for  His  unnumbered  mercies,  and  an  intercession 
for  His  cause.  And  will  not  we  who  are  left  to  tarry  here  a  little 
longer,  consecrate  ourselves  and  our  all  to  His  service,  as  our 
absent  friend  did  years  ago?  Are  there  not  some  who  have  never 
yet  done  self-denying  work  for  the  Master,  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  serve  Him  ?  Let  us  remember  that  all  we  have,  and  all 
we  hope  for,  are  in  His  keeping.  He  has  done  all  for  us !  Have 
we  done  aught  for  Him?  As  officers  of  the  Branch,  we  ask  for 
your  prayers  and  sympathy,  for  we  are  bereaved  indeed  —  our  right 
arm  has  been  taken  away;  but  our  dear  friend  and  companion  in 
the  work  has  entered  into  the  joys  prepared  for  the  blest,  and  is 
enjoying  the  companionship  of  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  is  min- 
gling her  voice  with  the  multitude  who  have  "  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

"They  shall  hunger  no  more  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes." 
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BROIDERY-WORK. 

BY  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 

Beneath  the  desert's  rim  went  down  the  sun, 
And  from  their  tent-doors,  all  their  service  done, 
Came  forth  the  Hebrew  women,  one  by  one. 

For  Bezaleel,  the  master, —  who  had  rare 
And  curious  skill,  and  gifts  beyond  compare, 
Greater  than  old  Misraim's  greatest  were, — 

Had  bidden  'hem  approach  at  his  command, 

As  on  a  goat-skin,  spread  upon  the  sand, 

He  sate,  and  saw  them  grouped  on  every  hand. 

And  soon,  as  came  to  pass,  a  silence  fell: 
He  spake,  and  said:  "Daughters  of  Israel, 
I  bring  a  word;  I  pray  ye  hearken  well. 

'  God's  tabernacle,  by  His  pattern  made, 
Shall  fail  of  finish,  though  in  order  laid, 
Unless  ye  women  lift  your  hands  to  aid  !  " 

A  murmur  ran  the  crouched  assembly  through, 
As  each  her  veil  about  her  closer  drew:  — 
"  We  are  but  women .'    What  can  women  do  ?  " 

And  Bezaleel  made  answer:  "  Not  a  man 
Of  all  our  tribes,  from  Judah  unto  Dan, 
Can  do  the  thing  that  just  ye  women  can  ! 

"  The  gold  and  broidered  work  about  the  hem 
Of  the  priest's  robes, —  pomegranate  knop  and  stem, — 
Man's  clumsy  fingers  cannot  compass  them. 

'•  The  sanctuary  curtains,  that  must  wreathen  be 
And  bossed  with  cherubim, —  the  colors  three, 
Blue,  purple,  scarlet, — who  can  twine  but  ye  ? 

"  Yours  is  the  very  skill  for  which  I  call; 
So  bring  your  cunning  needlework,  though  small 
Your  gifts  may  seem:  the  Lord  hath  need  of  all !  " 


O  Christian  women!  for  the  temples  set 

Throughout  earth's  desert  lands, —  do  you  forget 

The  sanctuary  curtains  need  your  broidery  yet?  —  6'.  S.  Times. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  year  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  find  that  a  large 
number  of  our  subscribers  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  magazine. 
Some  are  owing  for  two  years,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  dues  should  be  paid  at  once.  All  delinquents  are 
reminded  of  their  indebtedness  by  a  due  stamp  on  the  first  page, 
the  removal  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  receipt.  Please  see  to  it 
that  your  magazine  does  not  have  this  stamp  on  the  November 
number.  To  insure  this,  money  must  be  sent  before  the  middle  of 
October.  Remember  the  ten  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  address 
all  communications  for  the  magazine  to  Secretary  "W.  B.  M.,  and 
not  to  the  Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OP  MISSIONS. 


Receipts  from  July  18  to  Aug.  18,  1870. 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  E.  BATES,  Treasurer. 


Maine  Branch.  —  Mrs.  "Wood- 
bury S.  Dana,  Treas.  Cum- 
berland Mills,"Young  Ladies' 
Circle,"  $25;  Albany,  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Lovejoy,  $5;  Calais,  Aux., 
$8.43;  Foxcroft  and  Dover, 
"Helping  Hands,"  $15;  Bel- 
fast, Cong.  Ch.  S.  S.,  $6; 
Machias,  Aux.,  prev.  cont. 
const.  L.  M.,  Mrs.  Augusta  C. 
Bowler,  $15;  Cape  Elizabeth, 
'  Lagonin,  Aux.,  $12,  $8C  43 

S  ear  sport.— Second  Ch.,  a 
friend,  10  00 


Total, 


$%  43 


Portland.  —  Legacy  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Chase,  $20  00 

Total,  $20  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Marlboro. — Aux.,  $10  00 

Total,  $10  00 

VERMONT. 

I'ermont  Branch.  —  Mrs.  Geo. 
II.  Fox,  Treas.  Barre,  Aux., 
$14;  Guildhall,  Aux.,  $2.46; 
liensnn, "Mission  Circle,"  $5; 
Sharon,  Aux.,  $15;  Rutland, 


Aux.,  $17.79;  Chelsea,  Aux., 
$20-  Bradford,  Aux.,  $9.22; 
Underbill,  Aux.,  const.  L.  M., 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Barney,  $25 ;  Low- 
er Watcrford,  Aux.,  prcv. 
cont.  const.  L.  M.,  Miss  Ellen 
Church,  $5;  "Lilies  of  the 
Valley,"  $6;  Springfield, 
Aux.,  $16;  St.  Johnsbury, 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Rradley,  const. 
selfL.  M.,$25;  St.  Johnsbury 
Centre,  Aux.,  $6.50;  West 
Glover,  Aux.,  $5.25;  West 
Brattleboro,  Aux.,  $8;  Bur- 
lington, Aux.,  of  wh.  $25,  by 
a  friend,  const.  L.  M.,  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Shaw,  $50;  Ex- 
penses, $5,  $225  22 
Fair  Haven.— Cong.  S.  S.,  15  30 
Swanton. — A  friend,  1  00 


Total, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


$241  52 


Berkshire  Branch  —  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Russell,  Treas.  PittBfleld, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  $21.85;  Hins- 
dale, Aux.,  $20;  Lee,  Miss 
Gibbs'  S.  S.  class, '$10;  Stock- 
bridge,  Aux.,  $16.14,  $67  99 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.  —  Miss 
L.  A.  Sparhawk,  Treas.  Ash- 
field,  Aux.,  45  00 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Miss 
Isabella  G.  Clarke,  Treas. 
West  h  am  p  ton,  Aux.,  $50; 
"Mission  Circle,"  $50.62,         100  62 
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Lakeville.—Axix. , 
Laic rence.— Lawrence  St.  Ch., 
AUX., 

Middlesex  Branch. — Mrs.  E.  H. 
Warren,  Treas.  So.  Natick, 
"  Mission  Circle," 

Norfolk  Conf.  Branch.  —  Mrs. 
Franklin  Shaw,  Treas. 
Kingston,  Aux.,  $12;  Rock- 
land, Aux.,  $38;  Weymouth 
and  Braintree,  Aux.,  $10, 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Mvra  B. 
Child,  Treas.  Boston  'High- 
lands, Eliot  Ch.,  "Anderson 
Circle,"  $7;  "Thompson  Cir- 
cle," $8;  "Mayflowers,"  $1 ; 
"Ferguson  Circle,"  $2;"  Eliot 
Star  Circle,"  $12;  Dorchester, 
Village  Ch.,  Aux.,  $30; 
Brookline,  Little  Women's 
Aux.,  $31 ;  Somerville,  R.,  $1 ; 
No.  Somerville,  "Earnest 
Thinkers,"  of  wh.  $25  const. 
L.  M.,  Nellie  Fraust  Davis, 
$78;  Cambridge,  Prospect  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  $100;  "Bearers  of 
Glad  Tidings,"  $30;  West 
Medwav,  Aux.,  $11;  "Olive 
Plants,"  $3, 
Woburn  Conf.  Branch. — Mrs. 
N.  W.  C.  Holt,  Treas.  Biller- 
icn,  Aux.,  $15;  Winchester, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Herrick,  to  const. 
L.  M.,  Mrs. Cynthia  L.  Brown, 
$25, 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.  —  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Russell,  Treas.  No. 
Brookfield,  Aux.,  .$18.10;  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Reed's  S.  S.  CI.,  $20; 
Princeton,  Aux.,  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Hastings,  $20.43; 
Clinton,  Aux.,  $14.48;  Athol, 
Juvenile  Missionary  Soc'v, 
SG.3G;  Barre,  Aux.,  $28, 


$15  00 
89  50 


20  00 


60  00 


314  00 


40  00 


Total, 


CONNECTICUT. 


113  37 

$805  48 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  State  Branch.— "Sirs. 
G.  H.  Norton,  Treas.  Mor- 
ristown,   Aux  ,   $7;  Crown 
Point,  Aux.,  $20;  Hamilton, 
Mi  s.  Sidney  Tompkins,  const, 
self  L.  M",    $25;  Moravia, 
Aux.,  $0.25;  Binghampton, 
Aux.,  $7  37;  Jamestown, 
Aux.,  $25;  Orient,  Aux.,  $10; 
Lysander,  Aux.,  $15;  Rod- 
man, "  Willing  Workers,"  $4; 
Randolph,  Aux.,  $8.52;  Lisle, 
Aux.,  $10;  Rochester,  Mount 
Hor  miss'v,    friend,  $14.25; 
Fairport,  Aux.,  $20;  Brook- 
lyn, Puritan  Ch.,  "Mission 
Circle,"  $20;  Spring  Creek, 
Pa,  Aux.,  $5;  Flushing,  Aux., 
$21;  Ellington,  Aux.,  $18.08; 
"Cheerful  Workers,"  58  cts.  ;• 
Homer,  Aux.,  $20;  Albany, 
Aux.,  of  wh.   $75  const. 
L.  M's,  Sirs.  Isaac  Edwards, 
Mrs.  William  T.  Smart,  Mrs. 
John  E.  Bradley,  $115;  Ant- 
werp, Aux.,  $30;  Madison, 
Aux.,  $25;  West  Bloomfield, 
Aux.,  $35.85;  Syracuse,  Plvm- 
outh  Ch  ,  Aux.,  $17;  Ex- 
penses, S18.29;  bal.,  S461  CI 
Kcw  York  City.  —  Olivet  Mis- 
sion Infant  CI.,  B.  R.,  Har- 
poot,  20  00 


Eastern  Conn.  Branch. — Miss 
Mary  I.  Lockwood,  Treas. 
New  London,  Second  Ch.  of 
wh.  S25  const.  L.M.,  Miss  A.E. 
Matthewson,  Tomf  ret,  $42.70 ; 
Norwich,  Broadway  Ch., 
$32.11 ;  Woodstock, Aux. ,$40 ; $114  81 

Guilford.— Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Tut- 
tle,  40  00 

Hartford  Bra?ich.—M\s.  Chas. 
A.  Jewell,  Treas.  Terryville, 
Aux.,  $20;  Hampton,  Aux., 
$20;  Collinsville,  Aux.,  $25; 
East  Hartford,  "  Mission  Cir- 
cle," $75;  Hartford,  Centre 
Ch.,  a  friend,  $5,  145  00 


Total,  $481  CI 


Pomeroy. —  Welsh  Cong.  Ch.. 
Aux., 

Total, 


Manuoketa.  —  Mrs.  C.  L.  Mc- 
Cfoy,  $5  00 


Total, 


Sherbrooke.— Mrs.  A.  Duff, 


Total, 


$299  81 


Total, 


General  Funds, 
Life  and  Light, 
Weekly  Pledge, 
Leaflets, 
Legacy, 


Total, 


$5  00 


$5  00 
$5  00 


$2,013  35 
274  56 
2  10 
1  00 
20  00 

$2,311  01 


Miss  Emma  Carruth,  Ass't  Treas. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  PATRICK. 

Ouk  school  (the  Constantinople  Home)  has  been  greatly  pros- 
pered, and  we  have  more  names  on  our  list  now  than  ever  before. 
This  term  has  been  particularly  interesting. 

A  Greek  girl  who  has  been  in  school  only  about  twelve  weeks, 
and  who  knew  but  a  few  words  of  English  when  she  came,  now 
writes  very  neat  dictation  exercises,  and  even  compositions,  in  En- 
glish, studies  History  and  Arithmetic  in  the  same  language,  and  is 
also  able  to  understand  the  most  of  what  is  said  to  her.  She  knew 
French  well  before  coming  here,  which  was,  of  course,  a  great  help 
to  her  in  learning  English.  We  have  a  Bulgarian  in  school  who 
knew  neither  French  nor  English  last  fall,  but  who  now  recites  Bot- 
any and  Arithmetic  in  the  latter  language,  and  stands  among  the 
first  in  her  classes. 

I  have  a  class  finishing  Arithmetic  this  term,  in  which  there  are 
five  nationalities  represented.  One  little  Armenian  girl  of  twelve 
would  compare  well,  I  think,  with  American  girls  of  her  age.  I 
wish  you  might  see  a  Geography  class  I  have,  composed  entirely  of 
Armenian  girls.  They  are  mostly  new  pupils,  who  have  come  into 
school  this  year,  and  some  of  them  are  very  ignorant.  One  day 
several  of  them  insisted,  to  my  astonishment,  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  Marmora  or  the  Bosphorus.  I  invited  them  to  come  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  and  behold  the  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus, 
which  they  had  crossed  every  time  they  had  ever  been  to  Stamboul. 
After  gazing  at  the  Marmora  awhile,  one  girl  said,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "Now  where  is  the  Bay  of  Venice?"  Another  in  the  class 
was  not  sure  whether  we  live  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  world, 
and  several  were  not  clear  as  to  the  fact  of  the  earth's  revolving 
around  the  sun. 

In  eight  weeks  we  expect  to  have  our  annual  examinations,  so 
this  term  is  a  very  busy  one. 

Constantinople  is  very  beautiful  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus  are  gay  with  the  bright  colors  of  the 
various  flowering  trees  growing  in  luxuriance  in  the  gardens. 
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W6uld  you  like  a  description  of  a  Greek  wedding  I  attended  tlie 
other  day  ?  The  bride  is  a  sister  of  two  of  our  scholars  and  a  friend 
of  ours,  so  Miss  Parsons  and  I  were  invited.  The  bride  looked 
very  pretty  dressed  in  white,  with  a  long  veil  and  orange  flowers. 
Before  the  ceremony  there  were  various  business  arrangements 
between  the  father  and  bride  and  bridegroom  —  pertaining,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  dowry,  as  sundry  papers  were  signed  and  handed  to 
the  daughter. 

After  a  short  time  the  priests  arrived.  They  were  not  nice- 
looking  priests,  like  many  we  see  in  the  streets,  but  very  shabby 
and  dirty.  This  family  are  not  very  religious,  although  they 
belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  I  do  not  think  they  often 
attend  church,  or  care  much  for  the  thousand  and  one  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  services  of  that  church.  The  priests  brought 
their  vestments  in  a  shabby-looking  bundle,  and  proceeded  to  put 
on  their  official  garments  in  the  room  where  the  guests  were  assem- 
bled. There  were  four  priests,  and  some  choir-boys  to  sing,  or, 
rather,  to  chant. 

After  the  priests  were  suitably  attired,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  led  in,  and  took  their  places  together,  according  to  our  custom, 
and  the  ceremony  began.  Ariadne,  the  sister  of  the  bride,  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  tall  stand  which  held  the  Bible,  and  her  brother 
stood  opposite  her,  each  holding  a  tall  candle  fancifully  made  and 
decorated  with  orange-flowers.  The  priests  read  passages  from 
the  Bible  and  other  books,  the  choir-boys  chanted,  and  the  head 
priest  continually  crossed  himself  and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Finally,  this  priest  produced  two  rings,  one  of  which  he  put  on 
the  bride's  finger,  and  the  other  on  the  bridegroom's,  at  the  same 
time  asking  them  to  promise  various  things.  Then  they  were 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  orange-flowers,  fastened  by  white  ribbons. 
As  the  bridegroom  was  bald,  his  crown  gave  him  a  most  peculiar 
appearance.  A  small  glass  of  wine  was  blessed,  and  they  each 
drank  a  swallow,  in  turn,  until  it  was  nearly  gone.  Instead  of 
joining  hands  they  joined  their  little  fingers.  The  passages  read, 
or,  rather,  intoned,  were  St.  Paul's  advice  to  husbands  and  wives 
and  the  story  of  Jesus  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

After  the  ceremony  the  priest  led  the  bridegroom,  and  he  led 
the  bride,  around  the  stand  several  times  —  symbolical,  we  thought, 
of  the  way  the  Greek  Church  expects  to  lead  the  people.  Then  all 
the  relatives,  on  both  sides,  went  and  kissed  the  Bible  and  crossed 
themselves,  and  kissed  and  congratulated  the  happy  pair.  After- 
ward we  were  invited  into  the  garden,  where  refreshments  were 
passed  around,  and  then  we  took  our  leave. 
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LETTER  FROM  MISS  BLISS. 

Ekzkoom,  June  19,  1879. 

I  think  Miss  Van  Duzee  has  told  of  the  opening  of  the  Girls' 
School,  and  just  how  we  are  situated  at  present.  In  a  week  or 
two  we  must  go  outside  the  city,  and  live  in  tents  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  This  will  be  a  novel  experience  for  me,  and  I  am  antici- 
pating much  enjoyment  out  on  the  open  plain,  surrounded  by  the 
grand  mountains  towering  up  to  the  sky.  How  majestic  they 
always  are!  Such  glorious  sunsets  we  have,  and  beautiful  star- 
light nights !  I  wonder  if  I  "  look  up  "  more  than  I  did  at  home,  so 
that  I  notice  them  more.  *  *  *  But  you  have  heard  all  this  from 
others  —  and  I  can  say  nothing  new  of  Ezroom,  I  am  sure.  I 
think  it  must  be  a  paradise,  compared  with  some  of  the  interior 
cities,  however,  from  what  we  hear. 

1  have  been  happily  disappointed  in  regard  to  many  things  I  have 
seen.  The  girls  in  our  school  are  daily  surprises  to  me  —  so  kind- 
hearted  and  quick  to  learn,  and  conscientious  in  every  duty.  There 
is  a  desire  and  willingness  to  do  right  that  I  never  saw  at  home 
among  so  many  girls  in  the  same  school.  The  first  Sabbath  after 
the  boarding-girls  came  (there  are  only  three)  they  were  sitting  in 
a  room  near  ours,  studying  their  Sunday-School  lessons  during  the 
forenoon.  About  noon,  what  was  my  delight  and  surprise  to  hear 
their  voices  in  prayer  and  songs  of  praise  a  half  hour  before  going 
to  Sunday  School !  They  have  continued  this  little  prayer-meet- 
ing ever  since.  Miss  Van  Duzee  meets  with  them  every  Sunday 
evening;  on  other  evenings  they  meet  in  their  own  rooms  for  pray- 
ers. The  girls  take  turns  leading  in  prayer  at  morning  worship 
for  the  whole  school.  Every  Friday  morning,  from  half-past  eight 
till  nine,  a  prayer-meeting  is  held,  in  place  of  the  usual  exercises. 
The  school  work  is  very  pleasant:  I'll  be  so  happy  when  I  can 
help  more,  and  relieve  my  dear  associate. 

I  know  we  have  your  prayers ;  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never  feel 
discouraged,  when  I  think  of  the  many  earnest  Christian  women 
who  daily  pray  for  us  and  our  work.  We  sec  The  Advance  every 
week,  and  open  immediately  to  your  column.  What  precious 
meetings  these  must  be !  How  many  are  learning  the  blessed  priv- 
ilege of  working  for  the  Master!  But  there  is  work  for  many 
more :  all  can  have  a  share  in  this  best  and  truest  enjoyment  of  life. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  SHATTUCK. 
While  touring  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch  news  came  to  Miss 
Shattuck  of  severe  personal  bereavement.    In  the  midst  of  per- 
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plexity  as  to  the  patli  of  duty,  and  bearing  her  burden  of  sorrow, 
the  examinations  at  Adana  required  her  presence.  She  writes 
thus  of  the  school  and  general  work  at  that  station:  — 

"It  was  from  this  experience  that  I  was  obliged  to  whirl  into  the 
busiest  of  twelve  days  in  Adana.  Conversations  with  our  teachers 
and  pupils,  overjoyed  at  having  us  back  again ;  friends  coming,  in 
groups  and  singly,  with  happy  greetings  and  inquiries  about  work 
in  the  places  we  had  visited, —  and  this  sort  of  calling  extending 
far  into  the  night,  as  many  could  only  come  after  the  work  of  the 
day, —  these,  with  the  arrangements  for  examination;  writing,  and 
getting  off  the  invitations;  arranging  the  order  of  exercises:  lis- 
tening to  reviews  of  classes,  drilling  for  concert  exercises,  etc., — 
all  compelled  the  effort  of  double  thinking,  on  my  part,  with  the 
feeling,  all  the  while,  that  I  was  living  one  life  and  seeming  another. 
Yet  it  did  not  seem  best  to  sadden  all,  just  because  I  had  a  burden 
to  bear, —  the  more  so  since  we  were  to  stay  so  short  a  time,  and 
the  teachers  and  girls  needed  their  undivided  attention  for  their 
work. 

"The  teachers  had  been  faithful,  and  pupils  had  made  good  ad- 
vancement in  their  lessons.  The  two  who  had  studied  in  Aintab 
received  diplomas  for  completing  the  preparatory  course.  A  class 
of  nine  will  be  ready  for  the  same  in  a  year  from  this  time.  Their 
progress  both  surprises  and  gratifies  us,  considering  how  little  and 
scattering  was  their  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  seven 
months  before,  and  how  utterly  undisciplined  they  were  in  all  of 
school  regulations  or  general  self-control.  The  large  Armenian 
girls,  who,  on  account  of  being  engaged,  were  inclined  to  think  it 
a  shame  to  appear  in  public  examinations,  came,  as  they  had  been 
coming  of  late,  imitating  the  example  of  the  teachers,  without  the 
fez  on  their  heads,  and  recited,  calmly  and  with  good  voice,  their 
Bible  lesson.  Sixteen  little  ones,  not  knowing  the  alphabet  when 
they  entered,  had  nearly  completed  the  Second  Reader,  and  learned 
the  beginnings  of  arithmetic  from  their  teachers  oral  lessons. 

"We  found  that  all  could  not  be  accommodated  easily  who  were 
fully  entitled  to  invitations;  but  by  arranging  the  pupils  in  the 
Lewan  (court),  the  rooms  enclosing  the  three  sides,  relieved  of 
their  windows,  were  given  to  the  women;  while  the  raised  plat- 
form and  flat  roof  in  front  served  for  the  men.  We  secured  the 
aid  of  two  enthusiastic  carpenters  to  help  decorate,  the  night  be- 
fore, and  the  motto,  '  llm  injuden  dye  dir'  (Wisdom  is  better 
than  rubies),  with  the  profusion  of  greenness  from  orange  boughs 
and  wild  asparagus,  brightened  by  pomegranate  blossoms,  roses 
and  other  flowers,  were  quite  in  contrast  with  the  barrenness  we 
experience  when  we  try  to  decorate  in  Aintab. 
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"We  had  some  opportunity  for  manifesting  firmness,  as  every- 
body desired  to  come,  bringing  their  entire  household  of  little 
ones.  So  well  pleased  were  the  people  with  their  teachers,  that  they 
sent  letters  of  commendation  and  gratitude  to  their  parents,  beg- 
ging that  the  one  who  could,  should  be  allowed  to  return  next  year. 

"  The  people  paid  nearly  one-half  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools, 
'  besides  entirely  supporting  their  boys'  school.  They  have  doubled 
their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  year,  and  will  be  obliged  to  open 
a  third  school,  since  our  two  numbered  eighty  pupils  this  year,  and 
many  more  are  likely  to  attend.  Our  Sabbath  School  and  Wo- 
men's Meetings  take  a  vacation,  as  the  people  all  scatter  during  the 
summer,  many  going  outside  the  city  to  vineyards  to  live.  I  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  children  to  commit  Scripture  every  Sat- 
urday. Some  promised  half  a  chapter,  some  twelve  verses,  others 
six ;  and  the  larger  ones  are  to  teach  little  brothers  and  sisters  one 
verse  each  week. 

"We  longed  to  feel  more  certainty  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  some  of  those  who  have  had  so  much  Bible  instruction  and  per- 
sonal, individual  effort  made  for  them  of  late.  In  talking  with 
them  they  seem  awakened;  but  we  cannot  feel  sure  their  hearts 
are  changed.  We  follow  them  with  our  prayers,  and  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  the  work  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  next  year  by  Mrs. 
Coffing,  while  we  go  to  some  one  of  the  many  other  needy  parts  of 
our  field. 

"  One  day,  after  examination,  we  remained  for  packing  our  goods, 
and  the  next  we  were  off.  Since  then  we  have  been  making  a 
tour  of  Kessab  and  Antioch  regions,  till  last  week  we  arrived  here. 
Excepting  a  fortnight  at  Annual  Meeting  time,  spent  in  Aintab, 
neither  Miss  P.  nor  I  have  spent  so  long  a  time  as  the  twelve  days  in 
Adana,  at  any  one  place  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  months. 
I  feel  quite  prepared  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  a  month  before  starting 
out  on  another  tour,  when  we  hope  to  visit  the  Hassan  Bayli  region. 

"Do  not  cease  to  pray  that,  with  all  our  efforts  at  general  organ- 
ization and  plannings  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  we  be 
blessed  in  winning  individual  souls  to  Christ;  and  that  my 
special  discipline  of  sorrow,  may  enable  me  each  day  to  do  better 
the  work  my  Heavenly  Father  most  mercifully  gives  me." 


DAKOTA. 
LETTER  FROM  MISS  COLLINS. 

Fokt  Sully,  July  12,  1879. 
This  afternoon  we  had  a  service  preparatory  to  the  communion. 
You  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  solemn  interest  which  was 
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manifest.  Mr.  Riggs  led  in  prayer,  and  was  followed  immediately 
by  one  after  another  of  our  men.  Some  of  them  had  never  been 
heard  to  pray  in  public  before,  and  two  of  them  have  not  yet  united 
with  the  church,  but  will  do  so  to-morrow. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  this  occasion  was  the  sight  of  the 
young  men  coming  in  with  their  wives  to  whom  they  are  sacredly 
married.  How  different  is  their  appearance  from  that  of  those 
who  are  still  living  with  their  two  or  three  wives,  and  how  much 
brighter  and  happier  the  wives  seem. 

The  people  are  looking  forward  to  the  meeting,  this  autumn,  at 
Brown  Earth.  These  annual  gatherings  of  Christian  Indians  are 
grand  sights  indeed, — so  many  of  the  men,  women  and  children  of 
this  great  Sioux  nation,  in  neat  and  cleanly  dress,  with  their  hymn- 
books  and  Bibles  in  hand,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learning 
through  his  Word  and  his  servants  of  his  great  love  for  them,  and 
his  ability  and  willingness  to  save  them. 

One  man,  in  his  prayer  to-day,  said:  "Great  Sacred  One,  we  are 
full  of  sin ;  we  are  unable  to  wipe  it  out;  but  Thou  art  able."  The 
Word  has  fallen  on  good  ground,  in  many  instances,  and  is  now 
bringing  forth  fruit. 

Our  veteran  missionary,  Dr.  Williamson,  has  been  called  home. 
What  a  work  he  has  accomplished !  The  Lord  spared  him  to  see 
the  whole  Bible  translated  into  the  Dakota  language.  The  labor- 
ers, though  few,  are  falling  very  rapidly.  Within  four  years  Miss 
Bishop,  Miss  Whipple,  Miss  Williamson,  Mrs.  Riggs,  and  now  Dr. 
Williamson,  have  been  taken  home.  But  the  work  does  not  die ; 
neither  does  the  need  for  laborers. 

July  14,  1879. 

The  Sabbath  morning  service  was  well  attended.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  came  a  long  distance  in  wagons.  The  horses  and 
wagons  standing  around  the  church  reminded  one  of  an  ordinary 
church  gathering  in  the  country;  but  inside  the  building  you 
could  see  a  great  difference.  No  fair-haired  girls  or  blue-eyed  boys 
were  there :  all  were  of  the  same  complexion,  with  sparkling  black 
eyes.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say,  "  Indians  have  bad  faces 
and  treacherous  eyes."  Some  of  them  are  very  good  looking,  with 
frank  and  open  countenances,  and  bright  and  happy  smiles. 

The  afternoon  services  were  also  well  attended.  Two  young 
men  were  baptized.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  church  members  are  young  men  —  men  who  are  strong,  and 
who  woidd  be  classed  among  the  warriors,  on  account  of  age  and 
strength;  and  these  young  men  make  very  good  soldiers  in  the 
Lord's  army,  and  seem  proud  to  be  numbered  with  His  people. 
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Every  Thursday  afternoon  we  have  a  meeting  for  all.  Preceding 
this,  is  an  hour  spent  with  the  women,  in  studying  the  Sabbath- 
School  lesson.  These  meetings,  also,  are  well  attended.  On  Friday 
afternoon  we  have  a  woman's  prayer-meeting.  We  go  from  house 
to  house.  The  women  take  great  pride  in  putting  their  houses  in 
order  for  us,  and  when  it  is  extremely  warm,  we  sometimes  sit  out 
of  doors  under  a  rude  arbor.  In  such  cases  the  women  spread 
blankets  on  the  ground  for  lis  to  sit  upon. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  people  turning  to  the  Lord,  learning  to 
work,  and  to  be  true  men  and  women.  I  must  tell  you  of  two  of 
our  girls  who  were  here  during  the  winter,  three  years  ago.  Both 
knew  all  the  letters,  and  learned  to  spell  a  little.  They  moved 
away,  and  attended  a  school  where  only  English  is  taught.  Boys 
and  girls  who  were  with  them  when  they  left  us  arc  now  reading 
well,  and  also  writing  and  studying  English.  These  girls  returned 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  asked  them  to  read.  They  replied,  in 
Dakota,  that  they  could  not  read  in  their  own  language,  but  they 
could  in  English.  I  asked  them  if  they  understood  English  —  if 
they  could  talk.  They  replied:  "Oh,  no!  but  we  can  read."  I 
said  :  "When  you  read,  do  you  know  what  the  words  mean?  do 
you  understand  them?"  "No,"  they  said;  "we  are  not  skillful  in 
understanding,  but  we  can  read."  So  the  Bible  is  just  as  much  of 
a  closed  book  to  them  now,  as  if  they  had  never  learned  a  letter. 
They  repeat  the  words,  but  the  words  convey  no  ideas  to  their 
minds.    Are  they  any  better  off  than  those  who  cannot  read  at  all? 

I  have  lost  several  letters  which  have  been  addressed  to  me  at 
"Bogue  Station."  This  name  is  unknown  to  postmasters,  and 
unless  my  letters  are  addressed  to  Fort  Sully,  I).  T.,  I  do  not  re- 
ceive them.  I  hear  from  auxiliaries  that  they  have  written  me 
and  I  have  not  responded.    Probably  this  is  the  reason. 

Eemember  us  and  our  work  always,  when  you  meet  in  that  dear 
"  upper  room." 


Friends  who  have  contributed  for  the  work  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Calhoun,  at  Fort  Berthokl,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  she 
was  married,  June  4th,  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Longfellow,  of  Fort  Berthokl, 
and  her  direct  connection  with  the  Board  ceased  at  that  time.  A 
recent  letter  expresses  her  continued  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
her  desire  to  "do  all  she  can  for  the  Indians"  while  permitted 
to  dwell  among  them. 

Miss  E.  L.  Ward,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  recently  been  appointed 
by  the  American  Board  to  succeed  her  as  a  missionary  teacher. 
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HINDRANCES  TO  WORK  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  WITH 
A  PLEA  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AND  EFFORT. 

BY  MBS.  S.  C.  TU>TXELL. 
"With  the  Exception  of  a  few  introductory  and  closing  words  specially 
adapted  to  the  locality  and  the  occasion,  we  give  entire  this  valuable  paper, 
prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kansas  Branch. 

Doing  missionary  work  means,  I  think,  doing  God's  work  any- 
where, every  where  —  work  that  He  gives  us  just  at  hand,  or  work 
that  we  cau  reach  out  to,  and  accomplish  indirectly.  Just  our  own 
hands  cannot  compass  the  whole  earth ;  but  God  has  many  hands 
among  his  own,  and,  clasped,  they  belt  the  world.  We  want  our 
hands  linked  in  this  beneficent  chain,  and,  as  it  passes  through  our 
State,  shall  it  not  be  made  strong  by  many  clasping '? 

All  orders  once  issued  to  an  army  are  in  force  till  countermanded 
or  recalled.  If  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  does  not  like  them,  or  under- 
stand them,  or  think  them  necessary,  they  are  still  commands. 
This  ignorance  may,  perhaps,  be  passed  over;  his  neglect,  or  even 
his  disobedience,  seems  to  escape  notice  or  punishment;  but,  all  the 
same,  the  order  stands. 

Our  Leader  gave  marching  orders  for  us  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  they  stand  yet ;  they  have  never  been  recalled, 
and  our  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  them  determines  our 
present  character  and  all  our  future.  For  missionary  work,  then, 
as  for  all  work,  we  have  standing  orders:  "Believe  ye,"  "Go  ye,', 
"Do  ye,"  "And  My  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void." 

Modern  missions  are  the  outgrowth  of  this  teaching,  just  as 
much  as  were  the  earliest  missionary  enterprises  undertaken  by 
Peter  and  John,  by  Paul  and  Silas.  Now,  considering  the  subject 
in  this  light,  what  must  be  our  attitude  toward,  what  our  duties 
and  relations  to,  the  work  of  modern  missions  ?  —  or,  I  might  say, 
toward  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
since,  as  we  are  women,  and  in  these  later  years  woman's  work 
has  taken  this  specific  form,  we  naturally  work  and  give,  if  we 
work  and  give  at  all,  through  the  channel  thus  opened. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  obstacles  to  this  work, —  or,  rather, 
hindrances,  for  obstacles  there  really  are  none,  though  there  are 
many  hindrances.  I  will  designate  some  of  them,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  my  mind :  — 

First,  "  We  have  much  to  do  at  home  in  this  new  State.  We  need 
everything  we  can  give,  and  even  more,  for  home  use.    We  are 
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ourselves  receiving  help,  and  therefore  can  do  nothing  for  others." 
Those  of  us  who  know  anything  about  it  can  testify  that  this  is  the 
first,  and  usually  the  only,  objection  made  to  giving  for  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Board.  This  state  of  things  certainly  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  must  excuse  us  largely  for  the  meager  gifts  we 
lay  on  the  altar  for  foreign  work.  But,  while  we  excuse  ourselves, 
and  are  excused  by  others,  for  this  reason,  is  there  not  danger 
of  our  losing  all  interest  in  work  that  is  not  self-centered  ?  No 
doubt  our  own  needs  are  great,  our  immediate  calls  many,  our 
means  small ;  but  we  must  not  look  at  the  present  only.  We  must 
consider  the  results  of  present  action  in  the  near,  and  in  the  re- 
mote, future.  If  we  care  for  large_  and  wise  growth,  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  homes,  our  neighborhood,  our  church,  our  town, 
or  even  the  "  refugees,"  absorb  all  our  thoughts,  our  energies,  our 
gifts,  lest,  as  a  result  of  our  narrow  views,  blight  and  barrenness 
rest  upon  us ;  lest  our  young  people  —  our  own  children  —  grow  up 
uninterested  in  the  great  benevolent  movements  of  the  day,  en- 
tirely unready  to  enter,  as  givers  or  as  workers,  into  the  noblest 
and  highest  charities,  because  not  trained  by  our  precept  and  ex- 
ample to  care  for,  to  appreciate,  or  to  give  to  them.  Let  us  not 
permit  this.  Let  us  not  suffer  a  little  cloud  in  our  own  sky  to 
blind  us  to  great  facts  and  efforts.  We  cannot  afford  to  forget  that 
the  whole  world  needs  Christ's  Gospel  just  as  much  as  we  need  it, 
and  that  indifference  to  the  world's  wants  and  to  the  Gospel's 
progress,  and  inefficiency  in  present  effort  for  others,  as  well  as 
for  ourselves,  are  steady  disobedience  to  our  standing  orders.  If 
unfaithful,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  be  disappointed  if  we  hear,  at 
an  hour  when  breathless  with  attention, "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  Fortunately  for  us,  our 
feeblest  effort — and  our  faintest,  if  it  correspond  at  all  to  our 
ability  —  is  not  reckoned  small  by  the  Master. 

A  second  objection  is,  "We  have  not  time."  In  regard  to  this, 
something  must  be  allowed.  We  are  busy  women;  we  have  almost 
no  leisure;  even  our  daughters  are  hurried  from  the  home  to  the 
school,  and  often  too  soon  into  family  life.  Most  of  us  are  so 
circumstanced  that  the  requirements  of  our  homes  not  only  occupy, 
but  often  exhaust,  us.  But  the  world's  workers  are  not  men  and 
women  of  leisure,  and  this  work,  as,  indeed,  all  work,  wants  busy 
people.  It  needs  women  who  have  to  plan  carefully,  in  order  to 
give  it  time. 

Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  "There  are  few  of  us,  comparatively, 
to  do  everything."  This,  again,  is  true,  as  it  is  also  true  that,  by 
doing  nothing,  we  shall  be  yet  fewer.  We  like  to  say  that  there  is 
power  and  inspiration  in  numbers.  We  forget,  perhaps,  that 
mighty  forces  are  sometimes  set  in  motion  by  small  companies, 
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and  that  nothing  but  our  own  inactivity  can  prevent  our  increasing 
in  numbers  a  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand-fold.  We  need  not  be 
weak  and  small,  if  we  do  not  so  elect.  The  smith  can  make  his 
own  strong  right  arm  weak  and  helpless,  if  he  will  but  stop  beat- 
ing the  anvil  day  by  day.  If  we  cease  effort,  or  never  commence, 
everybody  knows  the  inevitable  result.  Shall  we  ever  cat  fruit  of 
our  own  growing,  if  we  never  plant  the  tree  ?  Shall  we  ever  have 
harvests  waving  in  beauty,  if  we  plow  not  the  ground  nor  har- 
row in  the  grain? 

Fourthly,  "Our  small,  and,  for  the  most  part,  widely-separated 
churches,  make  it  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  meet  each  other 
face  to  face,  and  get  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  personal  com- 
muning." 

Time  will  ameliorate  these  conditions,  and  render  what  is  now  im- 
possible, possible,  by  increasing  the  number,  size  and  wealth  of  our 
churches.  Fifty  years  ago  the  group  of  churches  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois were  not  nearly  so  well-off  as  are  our  own  to-day.  Time,  work 
and  God's  blessing,  have  made  them  mighty  for  beginning,  and 
holding  on  will  help  another  generation  into  great  possibilities. 
Our  neglect,  our  holding  off,  will  be  our  greatest  weakness. 

Another  hindrance — I  am  not  sure  but  the  greatest — is,  the  want 
of  general  interest  in  the  subject.  Want  of  interest  in  any  proper 
subject  of  thought,  usually  indicates  ignorance  in  regard  to  it.  It 
is  evident  we  need  more  interest  in  this  subject.  Knowledge  will 
increase  it,  and  we  can  get  knowledge.  Livingstone  and  Stanley 
have  told  us  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than  all  the  men  in 
all  the  ages  before  them,  and  from  their  wonderful  narratives  we 
are  all  interested  in  Africa.  Now,  that  the  missionary  is  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  explorer,  shall  we  have  no  interest  in  the  thou- 
sand incidents  of  his  life  and  labors,  because  we  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  ourselves  of  his  work?  We  ought  to  have  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  missionary  wants,  operations  and  results. 
Having  this,  we  can  expect  honest  interest  and  corresponding 
activity. 

In  face  of  these  hindrances  there  still  comes  the  question,"  What 
is  our  present  duty?"  Plainly,  we]  are  not  to  undertake  what  we 
cannot  do,  and  thus  waste  power  on  impossibilities ;  but  we  are  to  do 
what  we  can,  our  ability  being  always  the  measure  of  our  require- 
ment and  of  our  responsibility.  We  can  hold  on  to  our  little  organ- 
izations ;  we  can  have  more  formed ;  we  can  stop  excusing  our- 
selves for  not  doing  anything,  because  we  cannot  do  much  or  give 
much;  we  can  keep  in  mind  that  "there  is  that  scatteieth  and  yet 
increascth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  We  can  keep  in  mind  that  "many  littles 
make  a  mickle ; "  and  each  of  us  in  our  homes,  amid  our  circle  of 
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acquaintances  and  friends,  can  devise  plans  that  shall  interest  the 
many  that  can  give  "  littles."  We  can  so  help  to  educate  the  intel- 
lect and  the  conscience  that  the  giving  shall  be  a  joy ;  the  with- 
holding, the  self-denial.  Best  of  all,  and,  perhaps,  most  helpful  of 
all  to  ourselves,  we  can  steadily  give  our  sympathies  and  our  pray- 
ers to  this  cause,  and  grow  spiritually  rich  in  the  giving.  Then 
shall  we  be  indeed  a  live  and  growing  branch ;  then  shall  we  have, 
both  in  our  homes  and  in  our  mission  work,  results  that  will 
delight  us,  a  success  that  will  astonish  us. 

My  friends,  let  us  take  hold  in  earnest,  and  make  ourselves  and 
our  children  intelligent  Christian  givers.  Then,  when  the  children 
shall  stand  in  our  places,  and  our  now  young  and  feeble  churches 
shall  have  grown  rich  and  strong,  there  shall  be  men  and  women 
in  them  who,  having  been  trained  by  our  teaching  and  example, 
will  take  up  bravely  the  world's  burdens  that  fall  to  them,  and,  hav- 
ing borne  them  grandly,  deliver  them  triumphantly  to  a  still  better- 
trained  generation.  We  have  the  present,  and,  if  we  use  our 
opportunities  wisely,  worthily,  who  can  tell,  who  can  dream  even, 
of  the  reward  and  the  glory  of  the  afterward  ? 
Wyandotte,  Kansas. 

 «♦>  

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
As  the  time  for  our  annual  meeting  approaches,  we  take  occa- 
sion to  remind  secretaries  of  auxiliary  societies  of  the  importance 
of  choosing  delegates  seasonably,  and  also  of  returning,  to  75  Mad- 
ison St.,  Chicago,  the  statistics  of  auxiliaries,  for  which  blanks 
have  been  forwarded  to  every  society.  Receiving  so  urgent  and 
cordial  an  invitation  to  Oberlin,  we  anticipate  a  large  gathering  of 
the  friends  of  missions.  Shall  not  our  prayers  be  fervent,  that 
it  may  be  also  a  meeting  fruitful  in  spiritual  results  to  this  great 
work,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Remember  the  dates  of  the  meet- 
ing, Nov.  5th  and  Gth. 

 <-♦•►  ■ 

RECEIPTS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OP  MISSIONS 
OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

From  July  15  to  August  15,  1879. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE,  Treasurer. 


OHIO. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Y.  L.  M.  So., 
for  Miss  Parmelee,  $12  50 

Total,  §12  50 

INDIANA. 

Kokomo,  Cong.  Oh.,  Aux.,         $3  25 
Total,  §3  25 


MICniGAN. 

Michigan  Branch.— Mrs.Geo. 
H.  Lathrop,  Treas.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  Canandaigua,  $3.40; 
Grand  Rapids,  Park  Cong. 
Ch.,  $59;  Grass  Lake,  $12; 
Jackson,  First  Cong.  Ch., 
from  Miss  Page,  $25;  Napo- 
leon,^; Pontiac,$W;  South 
Haven,  $5 ;  Vermontville,  for 
Miss  Spencer,  $1G,  $138  40 
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Alpena,  for  Miss  Pinkerton,  $25  00 

Kalamazoo,  Fem.  Sem.,  5  80 

Raisinville,  5  00 

St.  Clair,  13  87 

Total,  $188  07 

ILLINOIS. 


Blue  Island, 

Chenoa.  for  Savuokov  School, 
Chesterfield, 

Chicago,  First  Ch.,  for  Miss 
Patrick.  $21 ;  Plymouth  Ch., 
$29.50;  tabernacle  Ch.,  Y.  L. 
M.  So.,  $2.06;  Mothers' Meet- 
ing:, $1.50, 

Danvers, 

Evanston,  for  Miss  Porter,  $9 

of  wii.  from  Mrs.  Boutell's 

S.  S.  class, 
Oalesburg,   First   Cong.  Ch., 

$15.75 ;  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  for 

Miss  Bliss,  $20, 
Geneva, 
Granville, 

Griggsville,    "  Willing  Work- 
ers," for  the  Indians, 
A'e?<  Milford, 
Onarga, 

Ontario,  for  pupil  in  Bridgman 
School,  and  with  prev.  cont. 
const.  Miss  Marion  Wetmore, 
L.  M., 

Pagson,  for  a  sen.  in  Turkey, 
Peril, 

Roseville,  ten-cent  cent's  for 
expenses  of  State  meeting, 

Sandicich,  Aux.,for  Mr.  Davis' 
work  in  Japan,  $25;  L.  B.  S., 
40  cts., 

Winnetka,  for  Miss  Porter, 


$G  50 
9  50 
6  00 


54  06 
10  00 


34  65 


35  75 
11  10 
6  50 

20  00 
5  00 
10  00 


15  00 

24  00 
9  82 

1  00 


Total, 


25  40 
5  23 

S289  51 


■WISCONSIN. 

Clinton,  Aux.,  for  scholarship 
at  Marash,  $25;  of  wh.  from 
"Daisy  Club,"  $3.15;  from 
Saturday  Afternoon  Club, 
$5.25;  for  woman's  work  in 
Japan,  under  Rev.  N.  Curtis, 
S23.40,  $48  40 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Aux.,  $11.10;  Y. 

L.  M.  So.,  $5.10,  16  20 

Madison,  65  00 

Plattciille,  for  scholarship  at 

Samokov,  18  00 

Racine,  for  school  at  Manisa,  13  06 
Ripon,  College,  $15;  Aux.,  $25,  40  00 
Sparta.  Mission  Band,for  pupil 
at  Samokov,  $14;  Aux.,  for 
pupils  at  Samokov,  $20.92, 
with  prey.  cont.  const.  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Baldwin,  L.  M.,  34  92 

West  Salem,  Aux.,  $12.70;  a 

friend.  $5,  17  70 

Whitewater,  for  Miss  Taylor,      15  35 

Total,         $2G8  63 


IOWA. 

Iowa  Branch.— Mrs.  E.  R.  Pot- 
ter, Treas.,  Grinnell.  Des 
Moines,  Aux.,  for  Miss  Hillis, 
$25;  Grinnell,  for  Miss  Hillis, 
$22.65;  Green  M  oxintain, 
Aux.,  for  Mrs  Coffings  tours, 
$10.43;  "Green  Mt.  Helpers," 
$2.57;  Mrs.  H.  L  C,  for  Miss 
Barrows'  health  touts,  $10; 
Independence,  $2;  Lansing, 
$3.50;  McGregor,  for  Bible- 
Reader  at  Cheromook,  $7.92; 
New  Hampton,  $2.25;  Osage, 
Aux.,  $4.50;  "Cheerful  Giv- 
ers," $10;  with  prev.  cont. 
const.  Mrs  Margaret  Cutler, 
L.  M.,  $14.50;  Rockford,  $5.50; 
Wittemburg,  '-Buds  of  Prom- 
ise," S2,  $108  32 

Des  Moines,  S.  S.  of  Plymouth 
Cong.  Ch.,  for  pupil  in  Bridg- 
man School,  23  03 

Grinnell,  Cong.  Ch  and  So., for 
Miss  Hillis,  $88.65;  S.  J.  M., 
for  Kobe  Home,  $5,  93  65 

Tabor,  with  prev.  cont.  const. 
Miss  Julia  E.  Williams,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Teel,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Bos- 
worth,  L.  M's, 


Total, 


Glyndon, 


MINNESOTA. 


Total, 


15  00 
$240  00 

$5  00 
$5  00 


MISSOURI  BRANCH. 


Amity,  $2.06 ;  Kansas  City, 
$0.40;  Webster  Grove,  $11.75,  $20  21 


Leavenworth, 


Greeley, 


Total, 

KANSAS. 

Total, 

COLORADO. 

Total, 


$20  21 


$11  75 
$11  75 


$10  00 
$10  00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sale  of  pamphlets  and  envel- 
opes, 

Total. 
Total  for  the  month, 


$9  64 


$9  64 
1,058  56 

Previously  acknowledged,  12,576  11 
Total  since  Nov.  1,  1878,       $13,634  67 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Our  last  quarterly  meeting  —  whose  impress  is  still  on  our  minds 
and  hearts  —  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  Dr.  Stone's  church,  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  Oth.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
although  many  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are  still  absent  on  their 
summer  vacations.  We  miss  their  presence,  and  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression comes  over  us  when  we  remember  that  some  of  our  num- 
ber, who  have  long  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  ready  for 
every  good  word  and  work  at  home  or  abroad,  are  finding  their 
strength  failing  them  by  the  way.  This  fact,  together  with  some 
anxieties  in  regard  to  the  state  of  our  treasury,  were  weighing 
upon  our  minds  when  the  opening  hymn,  selected  by  our  leader, 
fell  upon  our  ears  and  hearts  with  blessed  cheer, — 

"How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  Word." 

The  reading  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm  followed,  and  quite 
lifted  us  above  all  thought  of  our  own  weakness  with  its  wonder- 
ful promises  of  the  future  glory  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Redeemer:  "He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Blessed  assurance !  His 
cause  cannot  fail.  Our  strength  may  decay,  our  names  perish, 
but  "His  name  shall  endure  forever  and  ever.  .  .  .  All  nations 
shall  call  Him  blessed." 

After  a  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Secretary's  Report,  the 
interest  of  the  meeting  gathered  about  two  papers,  kindly  fur- 
nished us,  though  originally  prepared  for  another  occasion.  The 
first  was  entitled  the  "Ely  Sisters."  We  were  moved  most  deeply 
by  the  story  of  their  hearty  consecration  of  fortune,  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments, to  the  work  of  elevating  women  in  Turkey.  It  is 
fitting  that  such  instances  of  rare  devotion  should  be  told  to  the 
world.  They  are  needed  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  young 
women  among  us  here  in  California,  many  of  whom  are  not  lack- 
ing in  gifts  and  graces  — possessors  of  the  talents,  it  may  be,  of 
which  the  Master's  cause  has  need. 

After  this  reading  one  of  our  number  led  us  in  an  earnest  prayer  for 
those  who  have  gone  to  do  our  work  and  theirs  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  second  paper,  "  Our  Maidens,"  was  not  less  interesting 
than  the  first.    It  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  New  England  life  more  than 
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a  half  a  century  ago,  and  recalled  scenes  not  unfamiliar  to  some  of 
us  in  our  early  youth.  The  self-denials  of  those  days  —  when,  even 
among  the  well-to-do,  money  was  not  a  surplus,  to  say  the  least  — 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  young  women  of  to-day.  Nearly  every 
article  in  domestic  use,  from  the  snowy  bed-linen  to  the  boys'  home- 
spun, was  made  by  the  busy  hands  of  matron  and  maid;  and  the 
food  was  not,  as  in  Solomon's  famous  ideal,  brought  in  the  "mer- 
chant ships  from  afar,"  but  grown  on  the  not  exuberant  soil. 

It  was  in  these  times  and  among  this  busy  people,  when  every 
scrap  of  time,  every  corner  of  the  soil,  every  product  of  industry, 
was  utilized,  that  young  and  consecrated  hearts  found  time  and 
longed  for  a  share  in  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  day. 

These  papers  gave  great  interest,  and  we  felt  a  new  impetus  to 
our  work.  They  were  full  of  helpful  suggestions,  and  the  question 
presses  home  upon  us  again  and  again,  "How  shall  we  lead  our 
dear  girls  to  love  and  labor  for  the  cause  so  near  to  our  hearts?" 
The  spirit  of  God  will  lead  them,  we  know,  as  it  led  us  —  only,  we 
trust,  with  a  more  unflagging  zeal,  more  self-denial,  more  prayer, 
with  more  intelligent  views,  more  wisdom,  and,  as  a  legitimate  re- 
sult, carrying  on  with  power  what  we  began  in  weakness. 

We  should  give  these  papers  a  wide  circulation,  and  pray  for  an- 
other fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  on  this  Pacific  Coast. 


JAPAN. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  STARKWEATHER. 

*  *  *  We  have  one  week  of  vacation,  beginning  next  Monday; 
and  this  week  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  are  examination- 
days.  The  zeal  every  one  manifests  in  preparation  is  most  gratify- 
ing, and  allays  fears  as  to  results.  The  progress  of  our  pupils 
since  last  Christmas  is  very  marked.  Some  of  them  at  that  time 
were  actually  trembling,  and  were  almost  sick  with  fright,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  public  examination.  After  acquitting  themselves  so 
creditably,  and  having  one  genuine  experience,  I  trust  the  feelings 
will  never  return.  As  you  may  imagine,  it  was  no  slight  tax  upon 
the  teacher  to  cheer  them  on  as  well  as  care  for  the  classes. 

You  know  of  the  excellent  system  of  schools  introduced  in 
Japan;  our  younger  pupils,  who  have  enjoyed  from  one  to  three 
years  under  that  course,  show  its  advantages,  and  progress  very 
rapidly.  Those  who  have  not  had  this  training  spend  much  time 
in  forms  of  ceremony,  and  have  to  be  taught  how  to  apply  their 
minds  to  any  subject.  In  the  government  schools  the  governor 
and  high  officials  make  semi-annual  visits,  at  the  great  examina- 
tions. On  these  occasions  the  scholars  dress  in  their  brightest 
clothing ;  the  smallest  child's  hair  is  done  up  like  wax-work,  with 
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bits  of  crepe  and  artificial  flowers  inserted,  and  the  older  girls  have 
their  faces  powdered. 

The  graduating  class  in  the  young  men's  training-school  did 
finely  at  their  examination.  "  Only  two  months  and  a  half  remain 
to  us,"  they  say,  regretfully,  though  eager  to  enter  into  the  future 
harvests.  Three  will  probably  remain  to  teach  in  that  school,  and 
another,  of  rare  mind  and  pure  faith,  is  to  be  a  teacher  in  ours. 
From  the  first,  since  his  awakening  at  Rumamold,  he  has  mani- 
fested the  deepest  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  women  of  the 
land.  I  find  him  citing  Hannah  More  and  Mary  Lyon,  whose  lives 
are  in  the  library,  to  cheer  the  women  in  their  struggles.  Our 
preacher  here  has  commenced  a  course  of  sermons  on  "  The 
Women  of  the  Bible."  Naturally,  Eve  was  the  first  subject,  and 
the  large  class  of  women  hung  eagerly  on  the  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing words  that  flowed  so  freely  from  the  speaker's  heart,  full  of 
deep  conviction.  The  Spirit  of  God  is,  and  has  been,  moving  in  a 
remarkable  manner  upon  this  class  of  young  men.  They  are 
eagerly  seeking  the  truth,  and  are  impatient  to  proclaim  it.  We 
can  but.  contrast  them  sometimes  with  Christian  gentlemen  in 
other  parts  of  Japan  who  yet  cling  to  very  heathen  ideas  regarding 
women.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  responsibility  which  hangs 
on  every  movement  here." 

LETTER  FROM  MRS.  WATKINS. 

Guadalajara,  Mexico,  June  25,  1879. 
To  the  Dear  Girls  of  the  Mission  Circles  of  California:  — 

Ever  since  I  returned  to  Mexico,  I  have  wanted  to  write  you, 
because  I  have  heard  such  good  news  of  you  and  your  work,  and  I 
wanted  you  to  know  that  we  missionaries  appreciate  your  noble 
efforts;  and  we  are  looking  to  you  for  even  greater  things  in  the 
future.  I  was  reading  last  week  in  that  good  old  paper,  the 
Pacific,  "How  Marion  Helped,"  and  I  thought  how  many  Marions 
there  are  in  California  who  are  setting  examples  for  the  deacons, 
and  the  deacons'  wives,  and  other  big  people.  If  you  have  read  the 
story  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  remember  how  Marion  won- 
dered and  wondered  what  she  could  do  to  help  the  good  cause. 

Now,  perhaps  some  of  the  girls  who  have  not  been  gathered  into 
mission  circles,  think  they  cannot  do  anything,  for  there  is  no  one 
in  their  town  or  village  who  has  taken  interest  enough  in  them  and 
in  the  cause  to  set  them  to  work.  To  such  I  would  say,  can  you 
not  commence  a  missionary  plat  in  your  garden,  like  Marion?  or,  if 
you  have  no  garden,  can  you  not  commence  a  quilt,  like  what  the 
little  girls  of  the  "Heart  and  Hand  Society"  are  making?  Really, 
when  I  read  in  the  Pacific  what  that  society  was  doing  for  one  of 
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our  noble  missionaries  and  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  working  with 
their  own  little  hands, — for  they  are  called  "Our  Babies,"— and  then 
inscribing  on  the  little  white  squares  the  precious  promises  of  our 
Saviour  for  those  toiling  on  the  battle-field,  I  must  confess  to  you, 
I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  I  thanked  God  that  the  mission- 
aries have  the  children  as  co-workers  with  them,  supporting  their 
hands,  by  their  work  and  their  prayers;  for  while  you  work. 
I  trust  none  of  you  forget  to  pray  for  those  for  whom  you 
labor.  Perhaps  some  of  you  think  that  the  Lord  does  not 
hear  such  little  folks  as  you.  Ah,  yes,  He  does.  Tou  do  not 
know  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  get  a  letter  from  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  say- 
ing that  a  little  boy,  only  three  years  old,  as  he  was  saying  his 
prayers  the  night  we  left,  of  his  own  accord,  added,  "And  bless 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watkins,  and  Lizzie,  too;"  and  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten it  one  night.  Do  you  not  think  the  Lord  heard  the  prayer 
of  that  innocent  child  for  us,  and  that  we  were  kept  so  very  safe 
because  of  a  child's  faith,  a  child's  prayer? 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  poor  little  child  in  Canada,  who,  with 
about  fifty  others,  wrote  me,  some  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  and 
had  just  been  called  to  a  better  home  on  high.  But  before  I  write 
you  of  her,  I  would  say  that  she  belonged  to  a  Sunday  School,  and 
the  superintendent  proposed  that  they  make  a  New  Tear's  thank- 
offering,  and  send  it  to  us,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
here,  and  that  each  should  write  me  a  note  to  accompany  the  offer- 
ing. A  good  man  arose  and  offered  to  give  twenty-five  cents  to 
any  child  who  could  not  earn,  or  was  too  poor  to  obtain  it;  but 
said  he  had  not  had  one  application  —  that  each  one  found  a  way 
to  get  something.  The  little  girl,  of  whom  I  am  about  to  tell  you, 
was  from  one  of  the  poorest  families  in  the  villages.  Her  mother 
supported  her  family  with  her  needle,  and  if  any  one  should  have 
applied  for  help,  surely  it  would  have  been  her  children.  But 
thus  says  the  letter :  — 
"Dear  Miss  Watkins:  — 

I  am  a  little  girl,  five  years  old.  I  washed  all  the  dishes  for  a  week,  for  five 
cents,  to  send  to  the  dear  little  children  in  your  place,  to  learn  them  to  read  the 
Bible." 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  a  letter  from  a  little  boy  in  San 
Jose,  in  the  Pacific,  asking  about  the  manner  of  working,  and  thus 
finding  that  the  boys,  too,  intend  to  have  a  share  in  the  blessing  of 
doing  and  giving. 

My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  for  these  things  —  these  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times,  when  children  are  taking  up  the  work  and 
bidding  God-speed  to  the  missionaries.  May  God  bless  each  of 
you,  and  reward  you  abundantly;  and  we  pray  that  while  you  are 
working  for  the  salvation  of  others,  you  all  may  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  having  your  own  hearts  filled  with  love  for  the  Saviour. 


